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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6'5 itiete 
between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and ali Nebulee and Star —— 
which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. Translated and adapted from th 
Geiman of Dr. KLEIN, by the Rev. E. McCLURE, M.A. New Edition, brought up to 
oat, ~ 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cloth 

ards, 7s. 6c 
*,° It was by this Atlas that Dr. ANpERson discovered the new Star in Auriga. 


VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By M.C. | 
COOKE, M.A., LL.D. Tlustrated. Post Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 
THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, AR.S.M., F.R.S 


prep aration. 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Professor Percy | 


F. FRANKLAND, F.R.S. 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. 


GEORGE ewe M.A., F.L.S8., F.G.S, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous | 


Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. 


Diagrams ‘ost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. ¢ 
By Sir) 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 
pee 4 bebe ayn, a 4L.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. a. A Post | 
The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott | 


TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
and Janu: ary, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British | 


Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
¥.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6¢ 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq, B.A. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
“If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon | 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than ‘study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects. *?__ Spectator. 


ag BRITAIN. | By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 


“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”’—-Deily Chronicle. 


POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688, By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fee ap. Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


{A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre- 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
“ This book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


Feap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
ture.”’—Scotsm 


[In preparation, 


By the Rev. Professor 


With several Illustrations. Fost 8v0, | 


With numerous | 





*..* Others in preparation. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AY i ENU Kk, Cul ARING 
BRIGHTON : 


| the A 


135, NORTH. STREET. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on 


pocalypse. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOKS of CHRONICLES in RELATION to the 


PENTATEUCH and the “ HIGHER CRITICISM.” By the BISHOP of BATH and 
WELLS. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


DESCRIPTIVE LANTERN LECTURES on ENGLISH 
Sous ths ee _ C. ARTHUR LANE. A New and Revised Edition. 
THE GREEK DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT ANDREWS, 
BISHOP of WINCHESTER. From the Manuscript given by him to Wiiitam Laup, 


afterwards Anrcunisnor or CantTernury, and recently discovered. Edited by the 
Rey. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 


|THE CATHOLICOS of the EAST and his PEOPLE. 


Being the Impressions of Five Years’ Work in the “Archbishop of Canterbury’ s 
Assyrian Mission.” By the Very Rev. A. J. MACLEAN and the Rev. W. H. BROWNE, 
LL.M. With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


\COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: History of the Church 


in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. J. LANGTRY. With Map. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


‘THE BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the Revela- 


tion ..of St, John the Divine. By the AUTHOR of “THE CHRONICLES of the 
SCHONBERG-O SOTTA FAMILY. Printed in red and black. Small post Svo, cloth 
hoards, 1s 

CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR ; or, the Testimony of Christ 
to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. Ae ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth , 2s. 


THE AUTHENTICITY of the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE: 


its Bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. Five Lectures by the 
BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


‘HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 


E. L. CUTTS. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. E. L. CUTTS, Author of wee Church History,” &c. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

|OUR WORSHIP. By the Rev. Preb. Sadler. Small post 

| 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 

|THE BOOK GENESIS. By the Rev. F. Watson. Post 

8vo, cloth boards 

ROUND the ROUND WORLD on a CHURCH MISSION. 
By Rev. G. E. MASON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

OF the IMITATION of CHRIST. Four Books. By 
THOMAS A’KEMPIS. Feap. Svo, printed in red and black, half-bound, 2s, 6d.; limp 


Persian, 4s.; limp German calf, 5s. ; vellum circuit, 6s. 
A New Edition, based on the best Text, and without curtailment or modification. 


HERBERT'S POEMS. | New Edition in Red and Black. 
Small post Svo, cloth is, 38. Gd. 
‘MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 


CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Ery. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (The Title Deeds of the). By the 


Rey. T. P. GARNIER. Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. 64 


THE PARABLES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Right 


Rev. ALFRED BARRY, D.D., D.C.L. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


THE PETRINE CLAIMS : a Critical Enquiry. By the late 


Rey. RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., Author of ** Plain Keasons against 
Joining the Church of Rome,” &c. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


''This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 


ARISTOTELIANISM. PartI. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 
TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Part LI. THE 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYC HOLOGY, the POLITICS 
By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol, Feap. 8vo, cloth bo: ards, 
2s. Gd. 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A. Fellow and 


Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


College. Feap. 8vo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d 


43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


CROSS, W.C. 
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YOSITION of TRUST.—Schoolmaster, 


Surveyor, 52, business man; 22 years in present situation; 
married, no encumbrance,—Batt, Sibsey, Boston. 


j ANTED. — STAMP COLLECTION. 
a4 Large or Small. References given.—Dunpanion, Moffat, 


EDICAL MAN, with spare time, living 


in bracing Moorland district (Yorkshire), will take a Back- 
ward PUPIL to educate; good care and supervision; riding and 
driving.—Address Mepicus, Mrs. Darling's, 39, Highfield, Falsgrave, 


Scarborough. 
JPREDERICK HOLLYER’S EXHIBI- 


TION of | Fintinety »° Reproductions of th Ad orks of E. BURNE 
JONES, ALR “RosskTTt, G. P. WATTS, R-A., and. other 
important = .. "the DU DL EY ual LERY, Tevpeian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, W. Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission Is. 


~WITAERLAND.—Persons of both 


sexes Wishing change of air, or to study at University Music 
Conservatorium or Art School, t hve RECEIVED at moderate charge 
in quiet littl FRENCH PE Arrangements for family. 
Excellent English Pension, 22, Boulevard 
Helvétique, Geneva. 





refe £. - om Ay 


RAND Old Oak 8-Legged TABLE; a 


charming fold oak Long Settle; -— . old_ oak Durene 
Seeretaire, fitted inside small drawers, &c., SALE, together or 
separately ; in good condition ; : ip carved ; c: — be seen or particu- 
lars forwarded.—* Lapy,” Cromwell House, Morton, near Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire 


TENTH MEMOIR OF THE 
Beret EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE FESTIVAL HALL “or OSURKONTE (Bubastis). By 
Epovanrp Naviiue. With 39 Plates. (New ready. 
Kro@is ra L,. Trencu, Tavever & Co., London ; and Otiess of the 
Fund, 37 » Great Russell Street, London, W.c 


B° 0 K of the DEA 


the DEA D. 
MRS. TIRARD will 


i : ill give a COURSE of LECTURES at 13, KEN- 
SINGTON SQUARE (King’s College, Department for Ladies), on 
“THE BOOK of the DEAD,” commencing OCTOBER 26th.—For 
particulars, &c., apply to the Secarrary, 13, Kensington Square, W. 





Al 

ROFESSOR POOLE has arranged the 
folowing COURSES at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE : Pret. 
POOLE, “HISTORY and MONUMENTS of EGYPT,” NDAY, 

Hy r, 24 and following er Mondays, Spm, ; “ HIE ROGLYE HICS 
ATURDAY, Vcr. 29, YY m., and following Seven peutcs. 
Mr. Bose A WEN * SCOMPATABIVE ARCHABOLOGY of EGYPT 
and WESTERN ASIA,” THURSDAY, Ocr. 27, and following Five 

Thursdays. Each ¢ ‘lass £1 Is. 

Wie, obtained of the Secretary, University College, 


-TYPE-WRITING. 
[YPE. WRITING and SHORTHAND 


WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Le 
patertaks om. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED ‘ED 

BATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASH WORTH’S 
Ty pe »-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Vv ‘ictoria ria Street, 8 Ww. 


A coer eaeaees in all its BRANCHES, 


Authors’ Manuscripts, Sermons, Specifications, Law Copying, 
Hype 





Tickets may 
(cower Street, 


&c. Terms cash on or before delivery.—Miss C, Warren, 310, 


Strand, W.C. 





HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSUR.- 
ANNU =, TK. Mina” 
G 

Catalogue of Searce W i. on Political Economy just published, 
James SriLug, 19, George 


ANCE, WLNES, BREWING, 


Street, Edinburgh. 








MESSRS, WARD & DOWNEY’S 


we 'T’. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 
Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With 
more than 100 Portraits. By the — of ‘* Flemish 
Interiors.” 2 vols., royal 8vo, 1050 pp., 42s 

“ In these two large and beautifully printed xe dene we have a great 


amount of the century's best gossip. . he two volumes are, in 
fact, a kind of encyclopedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen. 
doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.”—Daily News 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 
With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some 
Illustrative Reproductions thereof. By FRANCES A. 
GERARD. 1 vol., 15s. 

“ Angelica’s is a pares difficult life to write, and her latest bio- 
apher has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. 
fl is excellently illustrated, and is unquestionably a book of great. 

”— St. James's Gazette. 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 


FATE IN ARCADIA, and other Poems. By 
EDWIN J. ELLIS. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author, 7s. 6d, 

*,* A Large-Paper Edition of 100 copies only at £1 1s. 
eac h, with 10 additional Illustrations, has been printed on 
hand-made paper. 

“ He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever 
fascinating friend.”—Bookman. 

“ His poetry is distinctly a criticism upon life, often tantalising by 
the fantastic subtlety of its thought, but just as often fascinating by 
the beauty of its poetic form.”—Academy. 


COMEDY AND COMEDIANS in POLITICS. 


By the Countess HUGO, 2s. 6d, 
“The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of Ital and the 
enemy of Signor Crispi. he book she has written is really a smart 
réswné of contemporaneous Italian History.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting 
Women, By Mrs, FENWICK MILLER, Fcap. 5s, 
“ Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.” 


Daily Chronicle, 
CLUB CAMEOS. Portraits of the Day. 
Demy 8vo, 2s, Gi. 


“ Typical of a class, and, as a rule, these lay figures bear a startling 
resemblance to real life.”"— Speaker. 
ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By 


JOHN AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, Author of ‘‘ Leaves from the 
Life of a Special Correspondent.” 2 vols., 21s, 
“A book so lively in tone as these ‘ Roundabout Recollections’ is not 
youchsafed to us every day.”—Morning Jost. 
Now ready at the Booksellers and Libraries, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 
TION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C, SYDNEY, 
Author of “ England and the English in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR RANDAL ROBERTS, 
RIDGE and FURROW. 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL BY ©, T,. C. JAMES, 
Author of “‘ Holy Wedlock.” 
HONOURS EASY. 3 vols. 


“Is uncommon amusing, and is written in a spirit that enhances 
its charm.”— National Ubserver. 


interest. 


NEW NOVELS in 1 vol., at 6s. each. 
BY MRS, MACQUOID. 


MISS EYON of EYON COURT. 1 vol., 6s. 


“Tn its way this little book is a masterpiece."—I’ull Mall Gazette. 
BY WILLIAM WESTALL, 
BEN CLOUGH. | vol., 6s. 
** It is, indeed, remarkably clever.”— Vanity Fair. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
The INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. 1 


vol,, 6s, 
“The hero is a delightful creation.”"—Literary World. 


IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry 
NEWILL. 1 vol,, 63. 


“ The last tale, ‘A Jew in Moscow,’ is well and forcibly written, and 
from what we know of the treatment of the Jews in Russia it might 
be thought to be founded on fact, sostrange is the fiction.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. By Frank 
BARON. 6s. 


“The story is a good one, well written, well worth reading, and very 
deeply interesting." "Scotsman. 


IN FOOL'S PARADISE. By H. B. Finlay 
KNIGHT, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


” Amongst the sgengeet ot one-volume novels which have lately 
appeared.”— Daily News. 


WARD & DOWNEY, 
12, York Srrerr, Covenr GAKvEN. 











MUDIE'’s 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LON on BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Mm 9 friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King 8t., Cheapside, E.C 


CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
Dd ULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


CATALOGUE of PAMPHLETS.— 


CLEMENT 8. PALMER is now preparing, and will issue very 
shortly, a Catalogue of about 40,000 Pamphlets, arra 
Subjects and Authors’ Names. He Will send it free on applica 
100, Southampton Row, W.C. 








under 
ication to 





THE HAUSA _ ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the the HAUSA ASSOCIATION invite 
API LIC ATIONS for a ROBINSON STUDENTSHIP of the value of 
£200 per annum. 

The Student will be required to devote himself to the study of the 
Hausa language and people, at first at Tripoli and afterwards in 
interior. 

Applications will be taken into ting on 
December 2nd, : 

All communications should be addressed to the Rev. J. 0. F. Murray, 
--—— College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
o btained 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY MORNING LECTURES, OCTOBER, 1892. 
PRINCES HALL, PICCADILLY. 
A 15 o'clock, to be delivered by STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
OBER 23.—“ THE HISTORICAL FORESHADOWINGS of an 
ETHICAL MOVEMENT.” 
OCTOBER 30. —“ IMAGINATION and MORALS.” 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different ~— the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 


id. +i. 


at a 

















Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Invern: Leicester, Liverpool, 
—. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
ruro, 


For Prospectus, &e., NS to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

a Memoir of Stevens, onl Critical Descriptions - 

his uctions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUG 

STANNUS, F.R.1L.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art 2 

University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 

at the Royal Academy. 


Containin; 


WITH 


Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 


Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, 


“Ready in ‘October, price 21s., cloth. 
THE INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By W. J. Loftie. 


With 12 Engravings and many smaller Iliustrations, by Herbert Railton and other artists. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, with Proofs of the Engravings (100 only), 42s. net. 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 


SACHARISSA: Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of 


Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 
Portrait after Vandyke, demy 8vo. 
* Mrs. Ady has made the best of her materials, and considerable human as well as historical interest may be derived 
from her labours,”— Times, 





} Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth. . 

STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC: Berlioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner. By W. H. HADOW, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Five Portraits 
on Copper, crown 8vo. 

Ready in November, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


DEAN SWIFT and HIS WRITINGS. By G. P. Moriarty, 
Balliol College, Oxford. With Nine Portraits on Copper, crown 8vo. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only), 21s. 
Ready in November, price 6s., cloth. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the French of E. Corroyer. 


Edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the Irish National Gallery. With 238 
Tllustrations. 
Ready in October, price 6s., cloth. 


CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL'S. By Justin McCarthy. 


Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. New Edition. 
Ready in October, price 5s., cloth. 
STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 
Ready in October, price 5s., cloth. 
THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel 


MALLESON, C.8S.I. With Portraits and Plans. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES, ROXBURGHE (200 only), 10s. 6d. 


Ready in November, price ds., cloth. 


IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations. 
; Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 
ADRIFT in a GREAT CITY: a Story. By M. E. Winchester. 
With Dlustrations by JACOMB HOOD. 
“One of Miss Winchester’s pleasantly written tales...... in its descriptions of slum life in Liverpool, it is equal to any of 
her previous efforts,"—Daily Telegraph, 
Ready in October, price ds., cloth. 


THE GREAT WORLD'S FARM: Some Account of Nature's 


Crops and How They are Grown. By SELINA GAYE, Author of “The Great World’s 
Lumber Room.’’ With a Preface by Professor BOULGER, and 16 Ilustrations. 


Ready in November, price 1s., cloth. 


AT the HOLY COMMUNION : Helps for Preparation and 


Reception. By the Rev. H. C. G. M 
Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 


ST. DUNSTAN'S CLOCK: a Story of 1666. By E. Ward. 
™ aunt ellie tans of the Great Fire.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 


THE SIEGE of NORWICH CASTLE: a Story of the Last 


Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. BLAKE. With 12 Illustrations. 
“The Story of Norwich Castle, by M. M. Blake, boldly lands us at starting in the days of the Norman Conquest and the 
Crusades, and contains some admirably life-like pictures of that epoch.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


Ready the last week in November, price 35s., cloth ; half-morocco, 42s. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1892. Being the Third 


of the New Series. With 36 Etchings and other Engravings, and many minor Illustrations. 
Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THE YORKSHIRE COAST, and the CLEVELAND HILLS 


and DALES. By JOHN LEYLAND. With Map, Etchings, and other Ilustrations by 
Alfred Dawson and Lancelot Speed. 
LARGE-PAPER COPIES (250 only), 12s. 6d. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, ROYAL ACADEMICIANS: 
their Lives and Works. By WILLIAM SANDBY. With 5 Portraits on Copper, and 12 other 
Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 6s., cloth. 


LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grindon. With many Illustrations. 


New Edition. 
SEELEY & CO., Limrep, Essex Srreer, Srranp. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. 


With a History of his Literary, Political, and Religious 
Career in America, France, and England, t> which is 
added an hitherto Unpublished Sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. ustrated, 
2 vols., Svo, cloth, 25s. 

The publication of this work has been delayed in c?nse- 
quence of the discovery by the author of some im t new 
material, including an unpublished sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett. The paper by Cobbett possesses some exceptional 
importance because it expresses a complete c'! e of opinion 
on the part of its writer from the view held him at the 
time of some of his earlier utterances concerning the career of 
Paine; while it was largely upon some of these earlier utter- 
ances that were based the conclusions arrived at concerning 
Paine by those who first wrote about him after his death. 








A POWERFUL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 


CYNTHIA WAKEHAWM'S 
MONEY: a Novel. By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 16mo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece, 2s. 64. ; , 28. 

This striking new story by Miss Green is one of the best the 
author has produced. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide 


to the Best Reading. By JAMES BALDWIN. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the 
Schoolmen, and First of the English Reformers. By 
LEWIS SERGEANT. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s.; Rox- 
burgh, 6s. | Ready shortly. 





HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
WORKS. 


A Reissue, by arrangement with the family of the late 
HERMAN MELVILLE, of his famous Romances 
of the Southern Seas. 
Edited with Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
ARTHUR STEDMAN, 
The Series will comprise 4 vols., post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 5s. per volume. 


1. TYPEE. A Real Romance of the 


Southern Seas. [ Shortly. 
2. OMOO. A Sequel to “ Typee.” 
Shortly. 


To be followed by 


3. MOBY DICK; or, the White Whale. 
4. WHITE JACKET; or, the World 


on a Man-of-War. 





‘“* LEADERS IN SCIENCE” SERIES. 


The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS 


AGASSIZ. By CHARLES F. HOLDER, Author of 
* Life and Works of Charles Darwin,” &c. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


[in preparation, 





WALT WHITMAN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA ; or, the 


Story of a Life. Being Selections from the Prose 
a of WALT WHITMAN. 12mo, cloth gilt, 
8s. 6d. 


PRATT PORTRAITS : Sketched 


in a New England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. 
16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the UNITED 


STATES. From the First Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1801—1805, to the end of the Second Adminis- 
tration of James Madison, 1813—1817. By HENRY 
ADAMS. Illustrated with Maps. 9 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, £4. 





24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; 
and New York. 
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ea 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST. 




















“The general idea of the series is excellent.”— Guardia ** The scheme excites our interest.’’—Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. each. 


4. THE CHURCH in the NETHERLANDS. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A, Rector of Barkham, 


Wokingham, [In preparation. 


5. THE CHURCH in SCOTLAND. By H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. [Shortly 
THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERiES ARE :— 
1. GERMANY. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author 3. IRELAND. By Thomas Olden, M.A., Vicar of 


of “‘ Mehalah,” “ Germany, Past and Present,” &e. With M : —. oe Ballyclough. Crown Svo, with Maps. 
Ngiish oO c 
Ref “ 1 4 ir ons ‘contributio Jp --~ pata be “4 = ee Lt riien. * In dealing with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland he has studied the original authorities him. 
*Itis at once solid and graphic, accurate and picturesque.”—Scot's Mag vazine. self, and thrown much valuable light on many points hitherto obscure in themselves.”—Times. 


= “ For sek a : 5 i is he good fortune to encounter work so learned and so 
M rick, M. A., Pre For seldom has the student of Lrish history t 
2. SPAIN. By Frederick ey simple, so instructive and so entertaining as this brilliant epitome of the history of the early Irish Church.” 


tendary of Lincoln, Editor of the Foreign Chure h Uhronicle, With Map. 
‘It isa really valuable work.”"—Manchester Examiner. “ Exceedingly interesting. "Church Bells. Athocacum. 


FARTHIN GS. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “Carrots,” “Cuckoo Clock,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, with =. § Illustrations by G. M. Bradley. Grown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE DOCTOR; or, The Magic of Nature. By Darley Dale, Author of “Spoilt Guy,” 


“ The Village Blacksmith,”’ &c. Illustrated by we Munro. Attractively bound in clotb, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
EW AND ORIGINAL FAIRY BOOK OF GREAT MERIT 


THE QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By Wilhelmina Pickering, Author of “The Adventures of Prince 


Almero,” &c. Profuse!y Ilustrated by Olive Cockerell, Appropriately bound in fancy cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II., demy Svo, cloth boards, 33. 


MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. This volume contains contributions by 
CAROLINE A. GIBERNE, Mrs, JOHNSON, Mrs. HALLETT, Lady MARGARET HAMILTON, the Hon. K. SCOTT, HENLEY I. ARDEN, Mrs. SUMNER, and others. 

NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wilford, Author of “A Maiden of Our Own Day,” 
“Vivia,” &s. New Edition, Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with 
[ilustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

CAPTAIN GEOFF. By Ismay Thorn, Author of “Quite Unexpected,” “Flock of Four,” “Geoff and 
Jim,” &c, Illustrated, imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

COUSIN ISABEL: a Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By Marion Andrews, Author of “The Quest 


of Jack Hazelwood,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Lonpon: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 2, Parexnosren Burttvines, E.C.; anv 44, Victomta reser, 8. We 


(PME GATILBAN,” a” PORTRATY of of | THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS, 


JESUS of NAZARETH. By Warter Liovp. 





Also just published, in 2 yols., 8vo, cloth, price 15 NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 5 vols., feap. 8vo, 5s. each. 
"HE SUPE T 1 - 
big ‘UI ERNATUR AL: its Origin, | | SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Fourteenth Edition. 
Wititams & me iy —, main ~~ * a Gives + & diab i lea, London ; THE EPIC of HADES. Twenty -fifth Edition. 
~ aan pe rgrenomea GWEN, and the ODE of LIFE. Ninth Edition. 
ust issued, price 3s., post free. } a2 2 TTT 
+13 . SONGS UNSUNG, and GYCIA. [Fifth Edition. 
a] + Ss TS ue . > 
a Se ee SONGS of BRITAIN. Fourth Edition. 
7 London: Witiiim Grove, 6, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. | ae sdetaaaiiaiiiens 
Price 2s. 6d, post free, A VISION of SAINTS. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


ON Se ee ie Reet Cave ty POETICAL WORKS. Eighth Thousand. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Medicines. By J COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
Loudon: James Errs & Co., 43, ally adneedle Street, and THE EPIC or HADES. Elzevir Edition, 6s. 
ly 


170, Pieeac 
POPULAR EDITION, 
Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., Paternoster Hovusr, Cuartne Cross Roan. 


TWO CENTURIES OF 'NONCONFORMITY. 









BY DR. MACLAREN. | Just Out. ay crown 8vo, mentyt 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 
Srconp Evrrion, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other | ™" HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


Loxvoy: ALEXANDER & SHEP ae, 


21 ———— a = FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
B IR K B E we K B AN K, By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

Southam n Buildings, Choncer ne } 
THREE per CENT. areaaer altowed en DEPOSITS repayabl | With a Continuation to i89l. 


on demain 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACC OU NTS, calculated on miaimum 

monthly balances. whe n not drawn below £100, m By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 
STOCKS, SIL ARES, and ANNU ‘ULTIES purchased and sold 


—~=~ "0 ites: —** ‘ } Q sition of English Nonconformity 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. ev. 8. G. Greeny, D.D., writes:— All who wish to understand the character and position 0 is 


| will tind herein most serviceable help. 





For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank small 
depeaiie. — sisee iebanest at the ied tT UREE PEI CENT. coe Mr. J. Carve. Wituiams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
aunum, on ench completed £1. Fuaxcis Ravexscnort Manager. politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
rr y uidance.”” 
ow tO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR ion “Daily News says :—“* It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
‘WoO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND | 
FORFIEVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. - . 
The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK, with full 1 e 
plieation, . , gel R \ cn —_ bm - Lonpoxn: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fvuxnivat Srxezr, E.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


TENNYSON and “IN MEMO- 
RIAM.” An Appreciation and a 
Study. By Joseph Jacobs. 





and Reviews” (George Eliot, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Browning, Newman). 
1891. 16mo, 112 pp., 2s. 6d. 

[ IMMEDIATELY. 


; YO N 
CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
VoL, VI., No.8. OCTOBER. 1s. 6d. net, 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers) 13s. 6d., post free. 
CONTENTS, 

J. A. R. MUNRO, — THE CHRONOLOGY of THEMI- 
STOCLES’ CAREER, 

A, TILLEY.—LUDUS LATRUNCULORUM. 

il. RICHARDS,.—"Av with the FUTURE in ATTIC. 

W. M. LINDSAY —METRICAL TREATMENT of SUPER- 
LATIVES in PLAULUS. 

PLATT’S ODYSSEY of HOMER.—D. B. Monno. 

BATTIFOL on the ATHANASIAN SYNTAGMA DOC- 


TRINAE.—A, ROBERTSON. 
MAHAFFY’S PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY,— 


R. W. MACAN. 
SHORTER NOTICES, 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 
MONTHLY RECORD. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 
CARABAS, 


THE ATTIS of CATULLUS. 


Edited, Translated, and Accompanied by Dissertations 
on the Myth of Attis, the Origin of Tree Worship, and 
the Galliambic Metre, by GRANT ALLEN. svo, xvi., 
156 pp., vellum wrapper, 7s, 6d. net. 

*,*Of the previous issues in the Bibliotheque de Carabas, 
No. 1, ‘‘ The Cupid and Psyche of Apuleins,’’ translated by 
WILLIAM ADLINGTON, edited by ANDREW LANG, and No. 2, 
“The Enterpe of Herodotus,” translated by B. R. (1584), 
edited by ANDREW LANG are out of print, Nos. 3, ‘‘ The 
Fables of Bidpai,” translated by Sir THOMAS NORTH (1570), 
edited by JosSEPH JAcoBs, aud No. 4, ‘The Fables of sop,” 
translated hy W. CAXTON (1484), edited by J. Jacoss, 
may still be had at 12s. and 21s, net, respectively. 

The volumes of the Bibliotheque de Carabas will not be re- 
printed, Nos, 1 and 2 command a high premium, Oct. 28th 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE DOCUMENTS of the HEX- 


ATEUCH. Newly Translated and Chronologically 
Arranged by W. E, ADDIS, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. The Oldest Book of Hebrew ‘History. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo, 350 pages, 
cloth, 1¢s. 6d. 

*,* The only work in English which gives the Documents 
of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in chronological 
order as determined by modern critics. 

al mL 
TALES. 


INDIAN FAIRY 
Illustrated by 


Selected and Edited by J. JACOBS. 
J.D. BATTEN, Crown 8vo, uniform in fancy cloth with 
“English Fairy Tales” and ‘“‘ Celtic Fairy Tales,” 6s, 
150 Large-paper copies have been printed on Japanese 
— subscription price 31s. 6d. net. Only a few copies 
emain, 


GERMANIC ORIGINS: a Study 


in Primitive Culture. By FRANCIS B, GUMMERE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. 8vo 
viii., 490 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Land and People—Men and Women—The 
Home—Hushand and Wife -The Family—Trade and Com- 
meree—The Warrior - Social Order—Government and Law— 
The Funeral—The Worship of the Dead—The Worship of 
Nature—The Worship of Gods—-Form and Ceremony, 


TRIM wr ; . ‘TY 

CYNEWULF’S CHRIST: An 
Eighth Century English Epic. Edited with a Modern 
Rendering, Notes, Glossary, and a Dissertation upon the 
Cynewulf Runes, by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, Small 4to, 
xxiv,, 216 pp. Priated by Constable on hand-made 
paper, with frontispiece reproduced in colours from an 
Eleventh Century MS, 12s, 6d, net. 


EPISTOLAE HOELIANAE: the 


Familiar Letters of JAMES HOWELL. Edited, Anno- 
tated, and Indexed by JOSEPH JACOBS. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, xciv, 862 pp. Printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in half-buckram, 
top gilt, £1 4s. net. 





Uni: | 
form with Mr. Jacobs’ * Essays | 





DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Srranp. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & G0.’S LIST. 


‘ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on 
| the Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and 
Chancellor of 8t, Paul's. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 1865-1890. By the 


Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of ‘‘ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s. ; Vol. IT. 15s, 


* 

A SELECTION from the LETTERS of GERALDINE JEWSBURY 
to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “The Life of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 16s, 

** A charming contribution to a class of literature which has always been fascinating for the student and lover of his 
kind. . . Certainly the reading public will be grateful to Mra, Ireland for having so well performed her task, and 
put into their hands a book which will be a permanent addition to literature.”"—Lecds Mercury. 

“These letters exhibit Miss Jewsbury as a keenly observant woman and a splendid correspondent, . 
read them at any page with pleasure,”—Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARK TILLOTSON,” 


BY the WESTERN SEA. By James Baker. 


Edition. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d, 
The Athenceum says of it :—‘‘It is imbued with the soul of nature, and it is a picture complete in itself. The leading 
characters are a crippled artist and a lovely girl with poetic aspirations ; between the two there are passages of great 


tenderness and truth. f 

The Guardian.—* ‘ By the Western Sea’ is a beautiful story, beautifully told. : . The motive of Mr. James 
Baker's story is the triumph of soul over form, . . The conversations are very good, and the descriptions of scenery 
are exquisitely lovely ; and plot, talk, and scenery all work together to justify the theme chosen by the author, It is not 


too much to say that one feels better for having read the story. 


WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 
Grote Professor of Mind and Logic in the University College, London. 
OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edition, Revised and largely 
Re-written. Crown 8vo, 9s, 
THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. By G. 58. Newrn, Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington. 8vo, 1%s, 64, 
THE NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Curcuivre Hyne. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6:l. 
“The idea is worked out with astonishing skill and cleverness, and so logically developed that the book has all the 


interest of one with an intricate plot.’’—Scotsman. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lane. With 13 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By 





« One may 


New and Cheaper 








Plates and 88 Illustrations in the text by H, J. Forp. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS: a Collection of Reprinted Pieces. 


JULIAN STURGIS, Author of ‘ Thraldom,” “ John Maidment,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT in MAGADHA and in 


CEYLON. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Svo, 16s. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. 


By Henry Scorr Houtanp, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6c, 


THE LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHARIST treated in a 


Series of Essays by various Authors. Edited, with a Preface, by ROBERT LINKLATER, D,D., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Stroud Green, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: a Conversational 


Guide to Evidential Work. By ALEX. J. HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Boyle 
Lecturer, 1892, Author of “ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism,” Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
of the 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY VERSE 
BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of ‘ Practical Reflections upon every Verse of the New ‘Testament,’ &c, 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. EDWARD KING, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln, Crown 8yo, price 4s, 6d, 


SAINT PETER and the FIRST YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By 


the Abbé CONSTANT FOUARD., Translated from the Second Edition, with the Author's sanction, by GEORGE 
F, X, GRIFFITH. With an Introduction by Cardinal GIBBONS, Crown 8vo, %s, 


On Monday Next. Price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—NOVEMBER. 


MRS. JULIET. ‘By Mrs, ALFRED W. Hunt, Chaps. | A FEAT of 94. By A. Hi BRESLY. 
XXXI,-XXXIITT. MYSIE: the TALE of a BONNET, By L. Bb. WALFoRD, 

SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY on the BOTLETLI A GOSSIP ABOUT EELS, By THOMAS SOUTHWELL, 
RIVER, N'GAMILAND. By H, A. BRYDEN. A BARBER’S POUND, By WILLIAM J. LACEY, 

A PLEA for [THIRTY-SHILLING PIECES. BySir JoHn AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By ANDREW LANG, 
EVANS, K,C.B. 


THE EDINBURGH 





REVIEW, No. 362. 


BRITISH CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT, 


FEO . CURZON, ‘. 
: Ce SULLU’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. aie 8. The POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, 
3. THE PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 9. The SCOTTISH | NION, : ates 
4. MEDITERRANEAN POLITICS. 10. MARSHAL SAXE and the MARQUIS D’ARGENSO N 
5. MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY, | 11, A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS, 
6. POPULATION, 


Loxvox: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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THEATRES. — 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at THE a OF HOME. 


essrs. Charles Dalton, Li a! Tz. W. Cockburn, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard ———., dard. ites > ow. Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote; Miss Evel Patrick Campbell, 


Mrs. Hi. Leigh, Miss ne Miss Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


THIS BV EERO, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messrs. oa ©. es, ‘Sam Sothern, J. Nelson, C. Thorn- 
bury, Ernest Percy,  W iterlot, and Charles Hawtrey ; Misses 
Ethel Matthews, V. Armbruster, G. Harrison, Ewell, A. 
Yorke, Cc. Mice, &c. At 8.15, THE HOME COMIN 


COURT THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, * 9, THE GUARD3MAN. Messrs. 

Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W . Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. ram, and Weedon Grossmith ; 
Mesdames Ellaline Terriss, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Ellissen, 
Trene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.380, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. Little, Nainby. and Miss 8. Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessce and Manager, Sir Aveustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER, 
Messrs. Henry Neville James Fernande ez, Leonard Boyne 
Julius Knight, J L. Shine, Arthur Williams, Charles Dods- 
worth ; Misses Miitward, Blanche Horlock, Fanny Brough. — 


~ GARRICK THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AWAKENING. Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Sant Matthews, Allan Aynesworth, John 
—. Douglas Bruce, Arthur Elwood ; esdames Estelle 

Burney, Vane Featherstone, Nina Boucicault, Eva Williams 
F. Shirley. Preceded, at 8.30, by A HUSBAND IN CLOVER 


HAYMARKET T HEATRE. 
Mrs. Langtry’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AGATHA TYLDEN, MER- 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmund Maurice, Rudge 
ee W. Cheesmaa ; ; Miss Marie Linden and Mrs. 

gtty. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CIGARETTE. At 7.40, A 
PAIR OF a? Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
Yorke, A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, 
Lyons, and Joseph O‘Mara ; Mesdames "Florence Bankhardt, 

nvah Jones, Marion Erle, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, Cc. Loeeby, and Albu. 

















NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Signor Lago’s Royal Opera. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, EUGENE ONEGIN (in English). 
Mesdames Fann -— Lily Moody, Selma Sviatlovsky. Messrs 
Iver M‘Kay arles i a and Eugene Oudin. Con- 


ductor, Mr. Mr. it ood. 
™"Batarday, LOHENG RIN. 


_ ROYALTY THEATRE. 


THIs EVENING, at 8, THE BARONESS. Messrs. Lionel 
Brough, Charles Conyers, Charles E. Stevens, Fred Emney, 
Miudames Jem jun., _ Brough, Magrath, Wm. Foxon, 
. mes Jessie Moore, Olga Schu , Constance Wallace, 
8. Nainby, M. Asquith, Violet Dene, and Agnes 





Giglio 
SAV oY THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
BATURDAY EVENING at eight ali .m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light English opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by ‘Arthur Sullivan. 





SHAFTESBU RY THEATRE. _ 


THIS EVENING, at 8.45, CIGARETTE. At 7.50, CUT 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Messrs. Collette, Oswald Yorke, 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, Fair, and 
Joseph O'Mara ; james ae Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 
Erle, May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Vicary, C. Loseby, J. 
Bradford, and Albu. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 850, NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie ; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, Gold- 
smith, and C. Zerbini. ‘At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Ean, 
Bennett Mr. Hawtrey, é&e. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 
THIS ey Ene. at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
Decima Moore, Mabel bel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Sagtey,, Gos George } Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Ri 
At 7.45, THE WOODEN SPOON. 
, Ay Violet Robinson, Millie Vere; Messrs. W. Philp 
and Leonard Russell, 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. C5 Fleet, &e. ; Miss May Whitty, a Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin 


MESSRS. J. CO. DRUMMOND & CO., 
X ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA: STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR TANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is aptntiy 
eepenns demand for reproductions ws this — celebrated p 

r large plaves and editions de luxe. For ner, Book Ul mieten, 
Cotalenece, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRU MOND it CO. have 
the latest and most a processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. 


J. CO. DRUMMOND | & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, V. iews, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc. &¢., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price fist on application. 
Offices: 14, MENRIEEEA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonuon 


To HR.H. the PRINCE 0 of WALES. 


BRAND ¢ & 00/8 Al SAUCE, —- 
Sours, PRESERVED ) PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, — YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


JSSENCE | of BEEF, | BEEF T. TEA, 
([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. - 
~GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. _ 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE AEA YALL W. STREET, 


. W. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS. 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Work. 


Every description of Printing—large or small. 





Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 


Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, 1s. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Virurrs. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


MARK TWAIN =: 


OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 
“TI had before been able, like most people, tostore up and lose 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me 
how to light upthecellar. It is the difference—to change the 
figure—between having money where you can’t collect it,and 
having itin yourpocket. The Information cost me but little, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTE.37,New Oxford Street,London,W.C, 











DIGBY, LONG & CO.'$ NEW BOOKS 


LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 
By GRACE JOHNSTONE. «Phe book’ i a, 6s. with Portraits. 

The National Observer says: “* Thi k is written carefully and 
after mach The i many valuable anecdotes, 
The voes. is very well.” 

Public Opinion says : “* Essentially a book of historic value. 

The Guardian says: “ Written with considerable pl and 
feeling. The portraits are excellent.” 


WH {ERE cone. SITS. By W. B. Home- 
* 0) 

The Academy says: “ The w in his novel are told with 
spirit, and a whole - Where onour Sits’ may certainly be pro- 
nounced readable. 

Manchester Courier says : “Much true and man ly fosting =—h 
on ——" eee, decided ability in this volume.. e book i 
eminently readabl 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SIN OR FOLLY.” 
YRIN 


A. By Arthur Nestorien. Cloth 














extra, 68. penn (Just out. 


TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six- 
teenth Century. By GERTRUDE wt Cloth extra, 6s. 
The Saturday Review says: “She can relate well and clearly, and 
carries her readers along easily and pleasantly.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


OUR TRIP NORTH. By R. Menzies 
FERGUSSON, M. Author of “Rambles y. . — North, q 
“ Quiet Folk,” ” ke. Fut Pay p eagtentions. Cloth e 
The Saturday Review says : r is pleasant: ——P aa a well illus- 
trated by Messrs. Denovan , re. and Austen Brow: 
The Globe says: “‘An agreeable narrative, written i in familiar style. 
The illustrations are much above the average.” 


JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION, NEW AND REVISED, WITH 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


THE AUTHOR'S "MANUAL. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


Wirn Preratory Remarks sy MR. GLADSTONE, wuo unas Reap 
AND APPROVED THE VOLUME, 


Cloth extra, 5s 


The Spectator says: “The aspirant to literature may certainly read 
Mr poe ll’s book with profit.” 
ss M. E. Bravpon writes: “ Your coupes, both to the journalist 
on tmaginative writer, is full of wisdom 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, Poelry, 
§c.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude, and, if approved, 
will be published in the coming season. New 
Catalogue of Books ks post Sree. 


Address—Dicsx, Lone & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son, 
186, Strand. 


Copies of the Acapemy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Epuysurcu of Mr. 
Menzies; in Dupin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in MANCHESTER 
of Mr. J. Herwoop. Ten days after date 
of publication, in NEw York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purmam’ 8 5 Come. 


TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE ACADEMY. 
(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





Hatr-| Quar- 
YeARLY'| TERLY. 


£s. d\f£s.d.\& 8. a. 
013 0/0 66/0 38 3 
015 2/0 7 7/0 310 


YEARLY. 





If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
ata ay — 

ery te to any part 
of the United om . e 

Including a to ~~ 
of France, Germany, India, 
China &c. 017 4;0 8 8'0 4 4 














W ‘here difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Pubiisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 

Office: 27, Cuancery Lanz, W.C. 





BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


EPPS S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BOILING WATER OR MILK’ 
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SMILES’S WORKS. 
JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 4th Thousand. 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 
Jasmin’s simple modesty forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing 
philanthropic efforts. e story is noble as well as touching, and i is 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation.” 


imes. 
“Dr. Smiles has performed a pealgawesting task in intuodesiog this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers....He died worn 
out at the age of sixty-five. In the south of Pra nce he was mourned 
as the friend of the friendless, as the St. Vincent de Paul of a 
my. 

“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the woild a graceful and sym- 
pathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
pootry of of octian as well as of thought, and olent throughout of 

leeds and lovingkindness.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“Tl a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. 
Voila Jasmin ‘raconté’ en anglais pour la posterité. C'est M. Smiles 
qui est le coupable, et son élégant volume nous a tout a fait charmé.” 

vue Littéraire. 

“*No one of Dr. Smiles's A, HA is ae Geli tful than this one about 
the warm-hea re miles appears here at his 
best; for the story of Jasmin’: $ s life i is tat of romance, and the style of 
this ‘volume has the happy charac‘eristics of ease, simplicity, and 
beauty.” —Live l Mercury. 

“ The stor: 7 < such a life’ is well worth telling, and it has been ad- 
mirably and sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, es 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his works.”—John Bull. 


* One of the most teaching and charming biographies we have ever 
read.”— Critic (New York). 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 


or Men or Inpustry, Taseve, AND GENIUS. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
6s. 





THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Cuurcues, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
Crown S8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6s. each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illus- 


trated. 5vols. 7s. 6d. each 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


With Illustrations. 2is.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 
a. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
6s. and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 


NaturauistT. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 
AnD Boranist. Illustrated. 12s. 


SOHN | MURRAY, Auuewanue STREET. 





Thick 8vo, pp. 318, price 7s. 6d. 


FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES 
OF HINDOSTAN. 
By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 


A translation of Mme. Blavatsky’s famous letters from India to the 
Russian Messenger of Moscow, in 1879; full of strange secrets of Indian 
Life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. A few of the subjects 
are :—A Rajput Adept ; Gulab Lal Sing ; a Yogi's Cave ; a Subterranean 
Palace ; Secret Libraries ; Saved by a Sadhu ; the Karli Caves; a Dead 
City ; a Witch's Den ; Fire and Cauldron; the Seven Sisters; a Magic 
Flower; the Golden Lake; Infant Brides; the Jesuits of India; a 
Bewitched Tiger ; a Secret Passage; Saved by Gulab Lal Sing; Her- 
cules and Egypt; an Enchanted Island; the Rajput Sphinx; an 
Avenue of Fakirs; Mystic Trances; Seymour SannyAsi; HimilAyan 
Sages, &c. 


THE YTHEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
7, Duke Srreet, Ape.rur, Lonpoy, W.C, 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of > Gospel by 
Joun, by ALEXANDER - MACLAREN, D.D 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLA 
Girt of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘The Fochansing 


eee Mac! is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers ” Christian Commonwealth, 
s insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.””—Jnde pendent (New York). 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
(70 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


I. 
BY 


B. L. Farjeon. 





By the Author of 


‘Great Porter Square,” 
** The Mystery of M. ~~ * &e. 
vols. 


a 


By Albert Kevill:Davies. 
MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO. 


By the Author of hes up to Date,” “An 
Aneto, Widow,” &c. 3 vols. Oct. 24, 


By Mrs. Edward Zeeeed, 
WEDDED TO SPORT. By the 


Author of ‘*The Girl in the Brown Habit, 4 “ That 
Pretty Little Horse-breaker,” &c, 3 vols. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH states: “ Mrs. Kennard bes achieved 
at least one notable success in *‘W edded to Spo’ a Interspersed in 
the tale are many of Chase aperting scenes in the delineation of which 
the authoress has alrea: roy“ von! per a repute tation 

The MANCHESTE. ER'S opinion : “*Wedded to 
Sport’ is far more Ms Tae out than usual. The analysis of 
character is good and the development of plot shows a due regard - 
probability....the book is good of its kind. 


By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
THE HON. JANE. By the 


Author of “Allerton Towers,” “ Kate Valliant,” 
&e. 3 vols. 
The goori SMAN’ 'S opinion: “‘The Hon. Jane’ is a thoroughly 
~~ sto 
© COU T JOURNAL'S opinion: et story i - certainly by no 
none lacking in exciting i Captain Stafford 
is well drawn, and the story, as a whole, omartly written..... 


By Mrs. Robert Jessivn. 
A BIG STAKE. By the 
Author of “Drawn Blank,” “The M.F.H.’s 
Daughter,” &c. 38 vols. 


The £00: TSMAN'’S opinion—“ There are some smart goslote, sketches 
in ‘A Big Stake’....the interest is well maintained to the end 
she PU. BLISHERS® CIRCULARS opinion—“.. 


nore ACADEM Y’S opinion : “ Mrs. Jocelyn is a bright and vivacious 
writer....the novel is really interesting, and the hunting scenes, of 
course, are as attractive as usual.” 





itisa very good 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


. Year of Publication)—-THREE GIRLS. By 
HN STRANGE WINTER. In picture cover, Is. ; 
Sloth. 1s. 6d. tee [ Oct. 24, 


“BELGRAVIA” 


A London Magazine. Price 1s. 
Serial Tales by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Uudlip) —y IZA 
DUF rus HARDY are “ei in the above Monthly Magazine 


THE HOLIDAY “NUMBER OF 
“ BELGRAVIA.” 


Price 1s. 
Containin, Coptetintions by FLORENCE MARRYAT, ANNIE 
Thome Ponder Cudlip), Mrs. J. SALE LLOYD, SOMER- 
VILLE GI NEY, 8 SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, CHARLOTTE 
E. Wa reeun 
Vol. LXXV iit. ioe pages), elegantly bound in gilt, \ eae with gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. Cases for bindi —s Volumes, 28, each 


“LONDON SOCIETY.” 


A Monthly Magazine. Price 1s. 
Serial Tales, entitled “THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND,” by 
“RITA,” and “A BURIED a are "eso in the above Magazine. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
“LONDON SOCIETY.” 


Price 1s. 
Containing Contributions by B. M. CROKER, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
FRASER, the Hon. Mrs. NA THANIEL FIENNES, the AUTHOR of 
“MISS MOLLY,’ * BEATRICE G. HILL, &e. 
Vol. LXI. (780 pages), handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with gilt edge, 
price 10s. 6d. Cases for bin a en Volumes, 2s, each. 


F. V. WHITE & OO., 








Lonpox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anp 22, Furnivau Srrzzt, E.C, 





31, Sournampron Srreet, Stranv, Lonvon. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
_ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ONE WAY of LOVE. By Constance 


SMITH, Author of “ The Repent: f a 
Riddle of Laurence Haviland! ¥ ST ——— 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. Manville 


cr, wy of Mahme Nousie,” “The Master of the Cere- 
x « 
‘© one wh 0 pF a. Rh ane Elisia’ will put down the volumes 
without regret. "—Daily legraph. 


i) 
A WOMAN’S ‘AMBITION. By Henry 
Cc RESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “‘ A Wily 
“ The: on is ome Of thrill d absorbi i 
e 0 
tail to a ry - ‘ Tale absorbing sttraction, and it cannot 
r. Cress’ ‘ 
books ee we 4, oe oa may Lan be ranked among the good 
The book is well written, and shows good taste thponghout- 
The whole effect of the novel is good. ae. ” 
‘One of the cleverest stories of the day.”—Glasgow Heral /. 


SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant, 


meee of oi ~y Brooke's Daughter,” “An East London 
«ite = eam possesses tl t f a well- 
he most uneommon merit of a we 
structed, well- balanced plot plot. The any is told ‘= 8 perfectly straight. 
py ANT whole effect is that of a well- fal t—— 
e effec 8 th 
tion.”—Manchester Examiner. _ ‘we a 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Edith 


AUD NICHOLSON. 3 vols. 
6 me this is a story in which sentimental readers will rejoice. 
Plot, characters, incidents, and diversions are all one woof - optimism.” 
Athenaeum. 


QUIXOTE, the WEAVER. By C.G. 


FURLEY SMITH. 3vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 
PART of the PROPERTY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By MABEL HART. 
HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 
By M. E. LE CLERC. 








A MARCH in the RANKS. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
NINETT 


E. 
By the AUTHOR of “VERA,” “BLUE ROSES,” &e. 
A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


ONE REASON . 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


MAHME NOUSIE. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
THE IDES of MARCH. 
By G. M. ROBI §. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


N. A NOBLE LIFE. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS | pANNAH. 





ABOUT WOMEN THE UNKIND WORD. 
Se ht LIFE. A BRAVE LADY. 


MISTRESS 5 MAID STUDIES from LIFE. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE and HUMAN|THE OLD qupes; or, 





NATURE. Life in a Colon 
WISE SAWS ana MODERN | TRAM it AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERIGAN Sat HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES PHEBE, JUNIOR, 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 





Lonpvon: 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


meas. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOL- 


LINGER. Recorded by LOUISE von KOBELL, and 
Translated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


















































JUST READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and 
SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-91. By B. F. 8. BADEN- 
POWELL, Scots Guards, F R.G.8. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 1 vol., demy Svo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to 
the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE. 1 vol., 
demy S8vo, 15s. 


JUST READY. 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


A Visit to Cyprus in 1899. By WILLIAM H. 
MALLOCK, Author of “Is Life Worth Living!” &e. A 
New Edition, 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, 


THE STILL LIFE of the 


MIDDLE TEMPLE. By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


SIN OF 





BY THK AUTHOR OF “'THE 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of ‘‘ An Old Maid’s Love,’’ &c. 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
MEMORIEs.”’ 


SIR GODFREY’S 
GRAND-DAUCHTERS. 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“ NELLIE’S 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. 


ALICK MACLEOD. 3 vols, crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD. Fourth Edition. 2 vole., crown Svo. 


NOW READY. 


A GIRL with a TEMPER. By 


H. B, FINLAY KNIGHT. 





3 vols., crown Svo. 


RicHARD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to ler Majesty the Queen. 








GEORGE . ALLEN’S LIST 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 1902. 
A New Prose Work by John Ruskin. 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE; 


The Architecture of the Nations of Europe Considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Naticnal Character. 
Reprinted fron. “ Loudon’s Magazine” for the First Time in 
Book Form. 

In ONE VOLUME, of about 272 pages 
with Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in Ph otogravure 
Srom unpublished Drawings by the Author, 
and 9 Full-Page and other new Woodcuts, 

Tue Suasects ov tus Pirates are :—Old House in Croydon 
--Palace by Bay of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Build- 
ing at Naples—Nice—Houses and Cathedral Spire, Ulm— 
Verce!li—Towers, Chambéry—An Alpine Chapel—Looking to 
Lake Maggiore from Vogogna—Touses at Zug—Cottage near 
La Cité, Val d’Aosta—An Italian Village -Swiss Farm on 
the Reuss below Lucerne —Woodwork and Vine, Abbeville. 


A Special Edition of 300 Copies will be issued 
on Arnold’s Unbieached Hand-made Paper, and 
the Plates on India Paper, large post 4to, 
£2 12s. 6d.; half-parchment, extra. 

The Ordinary a with all the Illustrations, 4to, 


21s , cloth. 
WILL BE ISSUED OCTOBER 3!. 


BY G. LOWES DICKINSON, M.A., 
Author of “ From King to King.” 


REVOLUTION and REACTION 
in MODERN FRANCE. 


Being the substance of Lectures delivered in connection with 
the University Extension, and dealing with the Internal], 
Political, and Social History of France, from 1789 to 1871. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


The ELEMENTS of DRAWING. 


In Three Letters to Beginners. 


1. On First Practice—2. Sketching from Nature—3. On 
Colour and Composition. 


Arrenvix: 1. Illustrative Notes—2. Things to be Studied. 
INDEX. 
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Now ready. 
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lovers by the beauty of its illustrations.””— St. J ames’s Gazette, 
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inquiry.” —Manchester Guardian. 
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The narrative gives a terribly realistic description 
of the wild fanaticism of the Mahdi’s followers, 
and the barbaric cruelty which they displayed at 
every stage of their victorious advance through the 
Sudan, from the siege of El Obeid to the fall of 
Khartum. A detailed account is given of the 
Mahdi himself and his chief Emirs ; and the manner 
in which the Rebellion gradually gathered force 
until it became resistless, is dramatically traced. 
The privations of Father Ohrwalder and the Sisters 
are told with simplicity, but no word-painting is 
needed, for the story which is recounted is an 
altogether fearful one, and includes the destruction 
of General Hicks and his army, the murder of 
Stewart and Power, the march across the desert 
from El Obeid and its nameless horrors, and in- 
cidents connected with the fall of Khartum and the 
death of Gordon, followed, as that rapidly was, by 
the death of the Mahdi himself. A flood of light 
is thrown on many obscure phases of events in the 
Sudan, and one of the most important parts of the 
book is that dealing with the Mahdi’s successor—a 
man utterly opposed to all recognised laws and 
forms of government—who has established his 
authority in the Sudan, and whose present rule of 
barbaric tyranny and despotic oppression is most 
graphically described. Captured in 1882, and 
carried along by the Mahdi in his career of blood- 
shed and victory, Father Ohrwalder and his 
companions have witnessed most of the stirring 
events connected with the great Sudan revolt, the 
details of which are now for the first time fully and 
faithfully described. 
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The Livery Companies of London: their 
Origin, Character, Development, and 
Social and Political Importance. By W. 
Carew Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein.) 


Mr. Hazuirr’s history of the seventy odd 
Livery Companies of London has an advan- 
tage commonly denied to works appealing 
in the main to antiquarian tastes, that of 
bearing upon a vexed political question of 
ourown time. Like all national institutions, 
excellent or otherwise, these bodies have 
been called upon in the court of public 
opinion to show cause why they should con- 
tinue to exist, at any rate in other than an 
extremely altered form. Fifteen years or 
so ago a cry was raised in many quarters for 
nothing less than their reorganisation and 
disendowment. It was contended that they 
stood in the way of an urgent measure of 
municipal reform, that the conditions under 
which they held their property meant a 
serious loss to the imperial revenue, that 
their principal business consisted in getting 
up banquets on a colossal scale, and that 
they should not be exempted from that 
control of trust moneys to which even the 
Universities had had to submit. Naturally 
enough, these attacks gave rise to a good 
deal of angry controversy both in and 
out of print, and one of the earliest 
things done by Mr. Gladstone in his second 
administration was to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission on the subject. The Companies, 
with one or two exceptions, met the investi- 
gation in the wisest possible way. They 
at once gave all the desired information, 
though under a respectful protest against 
such an intrusion into what they held to be 
private affairs. By witholding that in- 
formation they would have been within 
their strictly legal rights, but would have 
provided their critics with additional 
weapons. The Report of the Commission, 
extending to four volumes, appeared in 
1884, Its tenour was much less unfavour- 
able than had been expected. It “ went, as 
a whole, to show and establish in a con- 
clusive manner, and under the most 
authoritative auspices, that the guilds were 
far from justifying the strictures passed 
upon their management and financial 
economy by many influential public men, 
and that, whatever might have been the 
directing impulse or motive, their property 
was, at the period when the Commission 
sat, extensively utilised, not only for charit- 
able p es—as to which there have 
been conflicting opinions—but for purposes 


directly and indirectly connected with edu- 
cation, social science, and human pro- 
gress.” 


Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
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the Report, by clearing away some mis- 
conceptions arising from pure ignorance, 
did not put them in a stronger position 
than before. Mr. Gladstone, at all events, 
saw no necessity for drastic legislation 
concerning them; but two objectionable 
privileges which they enjoyed were done 
away with, one by the Corporate Tax, 
imposed in the same year, and the other by 
the slight redistribution of administrative 
— effected under the London County 

ouncil. Nor, as Mr. Hazlitt is disposed 
to think, have the Companies much reason 
to fear the Socialism of the future. Many 
of them have adapted themselves to the 
changing needs and circumstances of the 
age with marked judgment and generosity, 
and by continuing this course they can 
hardly fail to gain a large measure of 
popular sympathy and support. 

The records here brought together are 
rich in antiquarian and even historical 
interest. Whatever faults may be found 
with the Companies, it cannot be denied that 
for several centuries they played an impor- 
tant part in the making of commercial Eng- 
land. For their origin we must look to the 
mediaeval craft guilds, which, in their turn, 
may have sprung from the collegia opificum 
of the Romans, and which at one time 
existed in almost every city of Europe. 
First established for charitable purposes 
only, the principal Companies gradually 
enlarged the sphere of their operations 
as, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the continuous increase of com- 
merce made the necessity of organisation 
among themselves more urgent. They 
assumed a well-nigh absolute control over 
the different trades and manufactures, 
attained both municipal and political power 
in the City of London, and in many cases 
became the possessors of extensive property 
in land at a comparatively trifling cost. The 
majority of them received charters of 
incorporation in the time of Edward IIL., 
who himself belonged to the Fraternity of 
Linen Armourers, or Merchant Taylors, and 
in whom they would seem to have found a 
steadfast friend. As readers of Chaucer 
may remember, each came to wear a dis- 
tinctive dress, an ‘‘ outward and visible sign 
of membership and graduated dignity.” 
Hence the application to them of the term 
“livery,” which, notwithstanding one mean- 
ing it has since acquired, is retained by 
their successors to the present day. External 
insignia were but a natural result of the 
spirit of freemasonry that prevailed es 
+ a In Mr. Hazlitt’s words, a vintner di 
not presume to wear the livery of a grocer, 
or a freeman of a warden, any more than 
either ventured to infringe the ordinances of 
his craft or to cross the lines of his charter. 
In other respects, of course, the Companies 
had not a few features in common, including 
a deep-seated hatred of foreign competition 
in trade, a punctilious regard for religious 
observances, and an amiable weakness for 
elaborate feasting on particular occasions. 
More especially were they at one in caring 
for the good name of what was proudly 
called the ‘‘camera regis,” the city of 
London. To show the importance they 
arrived at, it may be mentioned that they 
were represented at coronations by their 








‘‘ masters,” and would ride forth in full 
state to welcome illustrious visitors to the 
capital. Of their material prosperity we 
have more than one proof: they were 
heavily taxed in different ways, and it not 
infrequently happened that a monarch in 
distress would swoop down upon them for 
loans never to be repaid. et, notwith- 
standing all this, many of them continued 
to flourish as time went on, whoever might 
be on the throne. The Great Fire swept 
away a good deal of their property, but 
could not bring them to utter ruin. In 
another century or two a few of them 
amassed greater wealth than before, thanks 
in no slight measure to the increase in 
the value of land in the City. Meanwhile, 
however, the Companies had generally 
undergone a remarkable change. By 
degrees they lost their purely industrial 
character by admitting outsiders to their 
ranks, while the altered conditions of 
trade were distinctly unfavourable to tho 
authority they had so long exercised. Their 
position at this moment is simply that of 
charity trustees with a large corporate 
estate, only five of the number continuing 
to discharge anything like their old regu- 
lative functions. 

What are known as the twelve great 
Livery Companies—the Mercers, the Grocers, 
the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Gold- 
smiths, the Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, 
the Haberdashers, the Salters, the Lron- 
mongers, the Vintners, and the Cloth- 
workers—naturally receive Mr. Hazlitt’s 
best attention. If tradition may be trusted, 
the first is old enough to have provided 
London with its first mayor, Henry Fitz- 
Alwyn. Certain it is that among subse- 
quent members of the fraternity were Sir 
Richard Whittington, whose influence at 
court and in the city did the guild immense 
good, and Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
proudly wrote ‘“‘ Mercer” after his name 
in his letters to Queen Mary. The Grocers 
were an amalgam of two small bodies, the 
Pepperers and the Spicers. Let the origin 
of the former be noted : 





‘“‘ Twenty-two persons carrying on the business 
of pepperers in Soper’s-lane, Cheapside, agree 
to meet together to a dinner at the Abbot of 
Bury’s, St. Mary Axe, and committed the par- 
ticulars of their formation into a trading society 
to writing. They elect after dinner two persons 
of the company so assembled, Roger Osekyn 
and Lawrence de Halswell, as their first governors 
or wardens, appointing at the same time, in 
conformity with the pious spirit of the age, a 
priest or chaplain to celebrate divine offices for 
their souls.” 


In 1345 the company was incorporated 
under the title of ‘‘ The Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the Mystery of the Grocers of 
the City of London,” and about eighty 
years later they built for themselves a hall 
‘in Conhoope-lane, in the Warde of 
Chepe.” Here, in 1645, they ‘‘ magnificently 
feasted’ both Houses of Parliament, after. 
wards singing the forty-sixth Psalm. White- 
locke, our authority for this, also tells us 
that when Charles I. had beenexecuted about 
six months another such entertainment was 
given in the same place. 


“The Speaker, the House of Commons, the 
General, with the officers of the army, the Lord 
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President and Council of State, after the 
hearing of two sermons, went to rs’ 
Hall to dine with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, according to their invita- 
tion. The music was only drums and trumpets. 
The feast was very sumptuous; no healths 
drank, and no incivility passed.” 


The Master of the company in 1689 was 
no less a personage than William III. 
The first mayor of London, if not a Grocer, 
unquestionably belonged to the Drapers 
Company, to whom he bequeathed an estate 
at Queenhithe in 1215. After 1541, their 
headquarters were at Thomas Cromwell’s 
house in Throgmorton-street, which, es- 
cheated to the crown by his attainder, they 
had bought from Henry VIII. The Fish- 
mongers sprang up before the middle of 
the twelfth century, and, thanks to the 
taste of Londoners for fish of all kinds, 
presently found themselves in a comfortable 
osition. One of the number was Sir 
William Walworth, and the dagger with 
which he slew Wat the Tyler may be seen 
in their stately hall by London Bridge. 
The Goldsmiths and the Skinners appealed 
with about equal success to the vanity of 
their fellow citizens, the history of the 
former company, who are still associated 
with the ancient Trial of the Pyx, offering 
a few curious points for consideration. As 
for the Merchant Taylors, there is a legend 
to the effect that the Devil, accompanied 
by Pride, appeared among them in Birchin- 
lane, expecting to meet with a cordial 
reception, but was so vigorously set upon 
with Spanish needles that he incontinently 
fled. The names of Stow and Speed and John 
Webster grace the roll of this fraternity, who 
merited the respect of posterity by engaging 
Ben Jonson and Dekker to write for them. 
It is upon record that Dr. South, having 
been made their chaplain, took for his first 
sermon the not unappropriate text, “A 
remnant of this shall be saved.” Merchant 
Taylors Hall, with the relics stored in it, is 
one of the most interesting in London. 
The Haberdashers, probably an offshoot of 
the Mercers, owed a little in olden times to 
the introduction of pins, and the Salters a 
good deal more to the once universal 
demand for salted fish. Though the Iron- 
mongers were not incorporated until 1464, 
it is possible that they may be of greater 
antiquity than the other companies, as the 
trade had flourished in Britain since the 
Roman occupation. Guests at the banquets 
in Vintners Hall will remember that it is 
an old custom there to drink “‘ Five times 
Five.” Presumably this was introduced to 
commemorate the fact, recorded by Stow, 
that in 1356 the company “ sumptuously 
feasted” five royal personages at once— 
Edward III., the King of France, the Kin 
of Scots, the King of Cyprus, and Edw 
the Black Prince. Like the Merchant 
Taylors, the Clothworkers can boast of 
having had a king in their ranks. James 
I. incorporated himself with them “as men 
dealing in the principal and noblest staple 
ware of all times—viz., woollen cloths.” 
How it came about is thus related by 
Howes : 


*“‘ Being in the Clothworkers Hall, the King 
asked who was Master of the Company, and the 





Lord Mayor answered, ‘Sir William Stone,’ | 


unto whom the King said, ‘ Wilt thou make me 
free of the Clothworkers?’ ‘Yea,’ quoth the 
Master, ‘and thinke myselfe a happy man that 
I have lived to see this day.’ Then the Kin 
said, ‘Stone, give me thy hand; and now i 
am a Clothworker.’ ” 


By a strange oversight, this incident, with 
others that I have mentioned, is not referred 
to by Mr. Hazlitt. The building in which 
it took place went down in the Great Fire. 
“« Strange it is,” wrote Pepys, ‘‘ to see Cloth- 
workers Hall on fire these three days and 
nights in one body of flame, it being the 
celler full of oyle.” Pepys himself, it may 
be added, was the Master in 1677, as some 
beautiful plate which he presented to the 
Company reminds us. 

Nor do the minor companies, numbering 
over sixty, fail to obtain their due share of 
space. Nominally the lead among these is 
taken by the Dyers, who once fought with 
the Clothworkers for the place now occupied 
by the latter. Four others—the Armourers, 
the Carpenters, the Leathersellers, and the 
Sadlers—are each as wealthy as some of 
the great companies. For the Stationers 
we cannot but have a feeling of grateful 
respect: they long influenced the course of 
English learning, and their registers of 
publications from 1557 onwards are above 
all price. Mr. Hazlitt infers from the 
Drapers’ accounts of 1516 that the tallow- 
chandler of those days, in addition to his 
own special wares, dealt in a multifarious 
assortment of domestic necessaries—mus- 
tard, red and white vinegar, verjuice, oat- 
meal, fine salt, packthread, lathes, gally- 

ts, pans and brooms. Nay, he perceives, 

ere the parentage of the modern chandler’s 
shop and its almost inexhaustible resources. 
Be this as it may (the list of the commodi- 
ties is certainly staggering), the Tallow 
Chandlers Company, incorporated in the 
fifteenth century, has always taken a high 
josition among the secondary guilds of 
conten, and, though not provided with the 
longest of purses, has worthily upheld the 
reputation of the City by its graceful 
hospitality. Dowgate-hill, on which their 
hall stands, is supposed to have been 
the centre of their industry from a very 
remote period. The Weavers existed in 
effect before the Conquest, and, indeed, are 
fully persuaded that they are the oldest of 
all the guilds. The name of a writer for 
all time appears on the roll of the Butchers, 
another ancient fraternity. In 1687-8, “ at 
a court held in Pudding-lane, Daniel Foe 
(Defoe), son of James Foe, citizen and 
butcher, of Fore-street, Cripplegate, attended 
to apply for his admission by patrimony, 
and was admitted accordingly, and paid, in 
discharge of serving all offices, £10 15s,” 
For a few years the Grocers included the 
sale of drugs in their monopoly. James I., 
possibly at the instance of Gideon Delaune, 
wisely resolved to separate the two trades, 
and the Apothecaries found themselves 
raised to the dignity of a distinct corpora- 
tion in 1617. Their hall adjoins the site of 
the Blackfriars Theatre, in which Shakspere 
so often set foot. The Painter-Stainers are 
remarkable because they were the precursors 
of the Royal Academy, and because the 
made an abestien attempt in the seventeen 
century to have the court painters fined for 





exercising their art without being freemen 


of that worshipful company. viously 
apart, the Barbers and Surgeons, oddly 
enough, joined hands under Henry VIII., 


but returned to single blessedness in 1745. 
Even after that, we are assured, the former 
“continued to let blood,” which is probably 
true in more sensesthan one. The Fruiterers, 
who first appear in 1515, have come into 
increased prominence of late, owing to the 
efforts they are making, with the help of Sir 
James Whitehead, to extend the cultivation 
of fruit as a large source of profit and of 
wholesome food. As for the Cutlers, they 
have suffered much from the competition of 
Sheffield, and the Needlemakers might have 
become a guild of the past if it had not 
been for the energy of a well-known London 
journalist, Mr. J. C. Parkinson. 

In writing this book Mr. Hazlitt has 

broken a little fresh ground. He so far 
improves upon the labours of Herbert and 
others as to give us the first comprehensive 
record of the Livery Companies of London. 
If, on the whole, his portly volume, extend- 
ing to between six wd seven hundred pages, 
does not rise above the level of a dry com- 
pilation, it is marked by a fulness and 
accuracy which can hardly fail to make it a 
permanent authority on the subject. He 
relies in a large degree upon the report of 
the Royal Commission, but adds to it the 
fruits of special reading, independent 
inquiry, and a wide knowledge of English 
life in the past. Of the tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Companies, 
he prints a tolerably complete list. Now 
and then, however, he sins in the way of 
omission. Besides the instances already 
noticed, he does not speak of the curious 
ceremony observed by some Guilds at the 
elections of their Masters ; and an interesting 
point is missed in connexion with the 
Fruiterers’ annual offering to the Lord 
Mayor, ‘in amicable commutation of the 
ancient right of the municipal authorities 
as City fruit-meters” to a toll in kind on all 
produce of this sort brought within their 
territory. It remains to be said that the 
value of the work is not diminished by a 
blind prejudice in favour of the Companies. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s attitude towards them is rather 
that of the “‘ candid friend.” 
‘“‘ Whatever we may have done in the direction 
of criticising some of the proceedings and 
tendencies of the city guilds, our primary motive 
has been, and is, not to bear a part in pulling 
down these few remaining old stones of 
London, but to preserve them. The guilds 
have, to a large extent, their future in their 
own hands; and they seem, on the whole, 
fairly sensible of the responsible position which 
they occupy, and of their changed relationship 
to the community.” 


In another page he says: 


‘* By studying contem feelings and wants, 
ho eumiieg ity, in al ite ength ak teat. 
may, and will, continue to prosper; but by 4 
misinterpretation of its relationship to the State 
it would incur a danger not to be possibly over- 
rated. No earthly power—not even Lord 
Salisbury’s omnipotent Upper Chamber — 
could save the Corporation and allied bodies 
from destruction if they should leave the path 
which most of them are treading, and wherein 
their true salvation lies.” 


On the other hand, the wealthy noblemen 
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and gentlemen who believe in the right of 
the State to interfere with the corporate pos- 
sessions of the companies are reminded that 
they are playing with a two-edged weapon. 
They 

‘acquired their property under circumstances 
precisely analogous to those which placed the 
civic bodies in possession of theirs. In both 
instances the uniary value was compara- 
tively, if not absolutely, trifling at and long 
after the date of entrance upon it; and in both 
cases the national industry and prosperit 
made it and them what it is and what they 
are. The difference occurs when we compare 
the stewardship of the City with that of the 
great capitalists and owners in Parliament. 
‘ Physician, heal thyself!’ Let a Royal Com- 
mission issue a report to the nation upon the 
property of the Dukes of Westminster, Bedford, 
and Portland, the Marquis Camden, Earl 
nen Sa Portman, and a few more. For 
if redistribution is to be granted it must be 
granted all round.” 


And the equity of the proposition is really 
beyond dispute. 
FREDERICK Hawkus. 








Diversit Colores. By Herbert P. Horne. 

(Chiswick Press.) 

Here is a book of an alluring form; severe 
and grave, but also, in the right way, 
curious. Most modern books, if they be 
ambitious of pleasing the eye, succeed in 
nothing but in violating all propriety: the 
editor’s or the reviewer’s table is littered 
with volumes, ‘‘ prettily” adorned, printed, 
and bound in fashions repugnant to the 
lover of Aldus and of Foulis, because guided 
by no canons of taste and reason. Ours is a 
complacent and an incapable age. We scorn 
the vulgarities of the Great Exhibition, 
but if a ve thing finds its way into an 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, we fall down 
and adore. Just so, publishers and writers, 
who know not that the designing of a title- 
page demands an almost architectural sense 
of composition, offer us their lawless pretti- 
ness in the name of art. But when we 
light upon a book in which size of page and 
type, quality of paper and ink, arrangement 
of lines and spaces, severity of ornament 
and design, are one and all satisfying and 
admirable, we look with confidence to the 
discovery of like excellences in the litera- 
ture of so good and choice an artist. Here, 
in external matters, is evidence of abundant 
— surely, then, the interior graces 
and dignities will not be wanting. d it 
is indeed so. 

Mr. Horne has chosen for his volume but 
thirty-three poems, in the cleanest lyrical 
manner: brief, that is to say, and finely 
done, and full charged with imaginative 
thought. They are chiefly concerned with 
two great interests: with the human beauty 
of divine religion and with the divine 
beauty of human love. Such a phrase tries 
to express and to explain the sentiment of 
these poems, and somewhat to allay the 
reproaches of those who may be disposed to 
detect in the devotional poems something 
unreal, and in the passionate poems 
something sensual. A faith which does 
not merely embody moral ideas in beauti- 
ful concrete form is no easy matter of 
verse: ‘from David unto Dante,” as 





Mr. Patmore sings, there were no poets 
of divinity in the Jewish and Christian 
worlds ; and, though Dante be a magnificent 
exception, there have been ‘‘none since 
him.” If any man be foolish enough to 
read Milton in the spirit of creeds and 
councils, he will find Milton, under Puritan 
forms, cherishing a cultured and austere 
religion of ‘‘ Epicurean and Stoic severe ”’ ; 
and in Lucifer, son of the morning, a 
grander and more touching figure than the 


Y| shadowy deities or demigods of Milton’s 


Heaven. But of fine religious verse 
two kinds have conspicuously flourished, 
although in ways less lofty than those 
taken by the profane poets. There is the 
religious verse of strong believers, to whom 
the thing celebrated is all in all, though a 
natural genius keeps their expression ata good 
degree of excellence; such men were Herbert 
and Newman. And there is the religious 
verse of men who, whether fervent believers 
or no, were filled with the imaginative or 
the pictorial beauty of the thing celebrated, 
its power to touch and charm: such men 
were Crashaw, the ardent Catholic, and 
Herrick, the pagan Protestant. Angelico 
and {Perugino may stand for types of the 
like distinction among Christian painters. 
It is to the latter of these two classes that 
Mr. Horne would seem to belong; he is 
taken by that aspect of Christianity, in 
which the sacred persons and stories wear 
an appealing beauty after a human fashion : 
mentem mortalia tangunt, here is cause for 
wonder, reason for tears, a reaching to the 
heart. But the divine element, if not fully 
felt, is grandly apprehended : péyas év rov- 
tos Oeds; here are ‘‘the magnalities of 
religion,” with an eternal strength, realised 
for the imagination by the various witness 
of ages. Take, for example, Mr. Horne’s 
‘Morning Song for Christmas Day” ; it is 
ae with an admiring remembrance of 
much old verse for music, sung and played 
gravely in high places upon the viols: 
voice answering voice, and joining voice, as 
the music runs its divisions, and the son 
disposes itstheme. You feel the ceremoni 
beauty of the Christmas song, with its 
moving presentation of a story, at once 
homely and divine. The sentiment is 
sanctioned and embalmed by a thousand 
memories. To compose such a piece, in the 
very spirit of Jacobean art, with all its glad 
vity of demeanour, yet without a trace 
of servile imitation, is to preserve a sense 
of old powers and beauties for use in living 
art, rare enough in these days. In his few 
poems upon sacred matters, Mr. Horne 
appears to me far more really successful 
than Mr. Swinburne or Rossetti : they copied 
the externals; Mr. Horne has gone far to 
realise the interior graces and aims, while 
he presents them in curiously fortunate form. 
ut it is in his secular or profane 
poems that Mr. Horne manifests his greater 
distinction of tone. Upon the composition 
of these he has exercised a singular degree 
of constructive power. It woul be possible 
to work out, with some completeness of idea 
and detail, the influence upon poetry of a 
trained skill in the allied arts of design: 
to show how the perfect presentation of 
thought, with its imageries and ornaments, 
require an architectural sense of truth and 





of simplicity in proportion. Few modern 
poets work under so saving a discipline: 
they are lavish, luxuriant, wanton. But 
when a poem, be it lyric or epic or dramatic, 
is clean and clear of design, “ without 
superfluousness, without defect,” it carries 
us away to the memories and the traditions 
of happier days for art. Mr. Horne’s poems 
are of this rare sort; concentrated, weighty, 
charged with the graces that come of dis- 
cipline. In the main, they are concerned 
with the moments and the affairs of love, 
in the power of beauty to inspire the 
intellectual imagination. ‘‘ Beauty like 
hers is genius,” wrote Rossetti, as with 
some echo in his mind of that earlier say- 
ing, Steele’s or Congreve’s, “to love her is 
a liberal education.” And these lyrics, 
dealing with beauty in this charmed way, 
have two qualities, which might impress a 
reader unversed in such considerations, as 
the qualities of coldness and of sensuous- 
ness, combined to produce an unpleasing 
effect of contemptuousness. The judgment 
would be unjust, but not unintelligible. 
The artistic severity, which refines upon 
the contents of imagination, can rarely 
make a direct appeal to all the world; it 
appeals to the serious and the careful 
among the followers of aesthetic pleasure : 
quantum est hominum venustiorum. And so 
these admirable verses will not touch a 
casual reader; in seeming to such an one 
somewhat bald, rigid, inhuman, they pay 
the penalty which Milton and Dante, the 
supreme and unapproachable masters, were 
content to pay: the penalty of losing the 
vagrant sympathies of a multitude. Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, Virgil and Horace, 
Wordsworth and Byron, Goethe and Schiller, 
Corneille and Hugo, all great, all honour- 
able men of art; but how great an interval 
separates the first in each pair from the 
second. And with the lovers of spiritual 
and intellectual beauty because it is severe, 
not because it is unrestrained, lies the 
certainty of a lasting success. In that 
school of elect masters there is room for all 
worthy disciples; and I make no foolish 
nor exaggerated claim, if I claim for these 

oems that they are the work of no mean 
Jisciple. 

LionEt JoHNsoN. 








The Career of Columbus. By Charles I. 
Elton. With Map. (Cassells.) 


As the title implies, this work is not in- 
tended to be a biography of Columbus—it 
presupposes in the seamen some knowledge 
of many of the incidents of his life; but it 
is somewhat difficult to classify it. Mr. 
Elton evidently did not wish to tell over 
again an oft-told tale ; therefore he has dealt 
with Columbus in a different way from that 
of the mere biographer. He examines the 
circumstances which made Columbus the 
man he was, the ambitions of the age which 
turned his thoughts in one direction, the 
conditions of navigation which made his 
attempt rational and successful, the peculiar 

edantic and religious mysticism which gave 
him faith in his undertaking, and made the 
result a certainty to himself beforehand, but 
yet hindered him from ever rightly under- 
standing what it was that he had "done. 
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Mr. Elton tells all this with an amount of 
learning and research which will be lost on 
the ordinary reader ; for, from the first page 
to the last, though mentioning generally his 
authorities in the text, not a single note, or 
reference to the particular book, or passage, 
is given. Yet we often long for this—z.y., 
on page 79, we should have been glad to 
know the actual title and edition of the 
Cosmogony of Aethicus (Ethicus Hister, we 
presume, ) to which allusion is made in the 
text. We become constantly aware that 
real research has been made, but the 
materials found are concealed from the 
reader, who is thus scarcely able to appre- 
ciate at their duo worth Mr. Elton’s results 
and conclusions. 

In the Preface, Mr. Elton states it as his 
object “‘ rather to illustrate the explorer’s 
character than to debate the evidence on 
disputed points in his biography.” Thus, 
Genoa, rather than Savona, is assumed as 
the birthplace of Columbus; the story of 
the visit to the Convent of La Rabida and 
the part played by its Prior is not dis- 
cussed; the relations of Columbus to the 
French admirals, Coulon, or Colombo, or 
‘*the Pirates Colombo,” as their victims 
called them, and their connexion with the 
Colombo of the Riviera, are narrated but 
are hardly cleared up. The account of the 
sea fight off St. Vincent in 1485 only con- 
fuses matters; it was in that of 1470 that 
Columbus saved his life by swimming. Mr. 
Elton speaks with reserve about the dis- 
covery of North America by the Northmen, 
and of the effect of the rumour of such dis- 
coveries on Columbus. His residence, after 
his marriage, on the island of Porto Santo, 
of which an attractive picture is given, pro- 
bably furnished more sources of corrobora- 
tion to what had hitherto been mere theory. 
Watling Island is given as the real point 
of discovery and landing on the New World. 

All this is very well told, and evidently 
with full knowledge of the various authori- 
ties. But the book seems to us to need an 
additional chapter in order to be complete. 
The object of it is “to illustrate the ex- 
plorer’s character,” but it closes without 
any summary of that character. It leaves 
still undecided, almost undiscussed, the 
questions: Were Columbus and his family 
treated unfairly or not by the Spanish 
sovereigns ? Were not his misfortunes due 
in great part to his own faults of temper 
and character? Originally Columbus knew 
not what it was that he asked for, nor the 
Catholic kings what they granted; was it 
wise or reasonable in him to insist on the 
letter of the compact, when the result 
pape so different from what either party 
iad expected ? These are questions full of 
interest; there are almost, if not quite, 
enough materials to answer them. Mr. 
Elton has shed some light upon them, has 
illustrated them ; but why has he recoiled 
from the fuller statement in solution of 
them? Why have we not the picture 
suggested, if not actually promised, in the 
Preface? Such a portrait drawn by Mr. 
Elton would have been masterly ; the whole 
book shows us this. It is so good that it 
ought to have been better. It is only the 


lack of this final chapter which makes us 
close it with a feeling of disappointment ; 





but it is very much higher than any piece 
of popular book-making written for the 
occasion. 

Wentworth WEBSTER. 








Edited, with English 
Revised, with an 
(Oxford : 


Lessing's Laocoon. 
Notes, by A. Hamann. 
Introduction, by L. E. Upcott. 
The Clarendon Press. ) 


Dr. Atzert Hamann published in 1878 an 
edition of Lessing’s Zaocoon, with an intro- 
duction and notes in English. This work 
has now been re-edited by Mr. L. E. Upcott, 
who, in revising Dr. Hamann’s notes, has 
held before himself as a model “ the style 
of annotation customary in well - edited 
Greek and Latin books,” which, indeed, 
was very much Dr. Hamann’s model 
too. The result is a scholarly and help- 
ful edition of the Jaocoon. The notes 
are brief but thoroughly adequate. They 
clear up all linguistic difficulties, and 
ive the student all the collateral in- 
ormation he can reasonably demand on 
the subjects treated by Lessing. The 
classical quotations are translated, the 
allusions are explained, the errors are 
corrected, the latest information on the 
subject of ancient art is brought to bear 
where it is really relevant, and judiciously 
kept out of sight where it is not. Roman 
type is used in the text instead of what 
Dr. Hamann calls ‘the barbarous letters 
to which Germany still clings with mis- 
guided patriotism,” and with results, it may 
be added, painfully evident in her troops 
of be-spectacled school children. The proof 
reading has evidently been carried out with 
extreme care; in fact, the book might be 
called faultless were it not for one or two 
notes, in which a rash attempt is made to 
suggest improvements in Lessing’s style. 
In chap. xii. Lessing observes that Count 
Caylus is unable to tell us how, in a paintin 
of certain Homeric scenes, figures describ 
by the poet as invisible 
‘‘so anzubringen sind, dass die Personen des 
Gemiildes sie nicht sehen, wenigstens sie nicht 
nothwendig sehen zu miissen scheinen kénnen.”’ 
The string of verbs here is really not so 
very objectionable, for the strong emphasis 
to be laid on ‘‘ scheinen ” relieves the effect 
of the accumulation. But Dr. Hamann 
would amend the sentence from ‘“ wenig- 
stens”’ down by writing 
‘‘ oder wenigstens so, dass es scheinen kinnte, 
als ob sie dieselben nicht nothwendig sehen 
miissten.”’ 
Now I venture to submit that this is weak 
and watery where Lessing is strong and 
terse, and also that the introduction of a 
second “so” would clash disagreeably not 
only with the first ‘‘so” but with a third 
‘‘ so” which, as it happens, begins the next 
sentence, Again, in chap. xx. Lessing com- 
ments on Ariosto’s detailed description of 
Alcina’s beauty : 
‘Was nutzt alle diese Gelehrsamkeit und Einsicht 
uns Lesern, die wir eine schéne Frau zu sehen 
glauben wollen, die wir etwas von der sanften 
Wallung des Gebliits dabei empfinden wollen, 
die den wirklichen Anblick der Schinheit 
begleitet ?” 
Dr, Hamann would avoid the heaping up of 











verbs by writing, ‘die wir glauben wollen, 
eine schéne Frau zu sehen.” But this is 
surely another hasty and temerarious 
suggestion. ‘‘Glauben wollen” balances 
‘“‘empfinden wollen,” and cannot be removed 
from the place where Lessing put it without 
spoiling the structure and rhythm of the 
passage. 

Structure and rhythm—these are strange 
words to apply to German prose, the most 
amorphous, heavy, unwieldy method of 
expression that any civilised people has 
devised for itself! But there is just the 
signal merit of Lessing; there is the merit 
which makes him so peculiarly valuable 
to the foreign student who wishes to obtain 
a thorough mastery of the German tongue. 
Steeped in the atmosphere of the classics, a 
humanist to whom daasteal literature was 
neither a form of philology nor a form of 
folk-lore, he endowed the literature of his 
own country with a native classic style, 
such as later Germany, trained in philology 
and folk-lore, has little care to imitate. 
Here, no doubt, his inborn dramatic instinct 
helped him: the necessity he felt to make 
every word a deed, to make it do its work, 
strike home. His sentences are structures 
of words, not heaps or bundles. 

Tle proves on every page that a classic 
German prose can be written, and has been 
written—a prose more German in its char- 
acter than Heine’s, more finished in its 
rhetoric than Goethe’s : 


‘‘Wir lachen, wenn wir hiéren, dass bei den 
Alten auch die Kiinste biirgerlichen Gesetzen 
unterworfen gewesen. Aber wir haben nicht 
immer Recht, wenn wir lachen. Unstreitig 
miissen sich die Gesetze iiber die Wissenscha{ten 
keine Gewalt anmassen; denn der Endzweck 
der Wissenschaften ist Wahrheit. Wahrheit ist 
der Seele nothwendig ; und es wird Tyrannei, 
ihr in Befriedigung dieses wesentlichen Bediirf- 
nisses den geringsten Zwang anzuthun. Der 
Endzweck der Kiinste hingegen ist Vergniigen ; 
und das Vergniigen ist entbehrlich. Also darf 
es allerdings von dem Gesetzgeber abhiingen, 
welche Art von Vergniigen, und in welchem 
Masse er jede Art desselben verstatten will 
(Laoc. ii.). 


Here is a rhetoric which marches, and does 
not crawl, a phrase which has sonority and 
rhythm; and I hardly know where else to 
look for these qualities in German prose 
literature. 

From this point of view, however, some- 
thing better might have been found for the 
English student than the Zaocoon. Lessing in 
controversy with Winckelmann and Caylus 
is not so entertaining or so brilliant as he 
sometimes is in controversy with Klotz or 
with Ress or with Goeze; and, although the 
Laocoon is a work which lies at the root of all 
modern aesthetic criticism, although perhaps 
no work of pure criticism ever had so imme- 
diate and so wholesome an effect on creative 
art, still one must admit that some half 
dozen chapters out of twenty-nine are all the 
modern student really needs to make him- 
self acquainted with. Much of it deals 
with antiquated controversies ;, in much of 
it, especially when he treats of artistic 
questions, Lessing shows himself very ill- 
informed. He had never seen even a cast 
of the Laocoon group, which he uses as the 
starting point of his discussion. The root 
idea of the treatise, that the excellence of 
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iar to its own material, not in imita 

those of another, is, of course, of profoun 
value, and is expounded with admirable 
force and insight. But the extent to which 
words can legitimately be used, not merely 
to relate actions, but to paint objects, was 
gravely underestimated by Lessing. Haller’s 
much -lauded description of the Alpine 
gentian, quoted by Lessing as a conspicuous 
example of the necessary failure of words 
+o paint an object, is certainly deplorable ; 
but if Haller cannot paint a gentian in 
words Mr. Ruskin can. The Nibelungenlied 
is a great poem, without a trace of the 
pictorial imagination ; yet a poem is not the 
worse, but the better, for pure word-pictures 
such as this from Sordello : 


“. . . Here, left a sullen breathing while 
Up-gathered on himself the Fighter stood 
For his last fight, and wiping treacherous blood 
Out of the eyelids just held ope beneath 
Those shading fingers in their iron sheath, 
Steadied his strengths amid the buz and stir 
Of the dusk, hideous amphitheatre.’’ 


It is singular that, so far as I am aware, 
no one has published a book of extracts from 
Lessing’s critical writings for the use of 
students of German. Books of extracts are, 
of course, generally detestable to lovers of 
literature, but all Lessing’s prose is of so 
fragmentary a character—the Zaocoon itself 
is a fragment—that this kind of treatment 
is appropriate in his case. A most interest- 
ing and useful book might be made by 
selecting portions of the writings of Lessing, 
which would fairly represent his contribu- 
tions to the literary, philosophic, and 
religious thought of his time. I think the 
labours of Dr. Hamann and Mr. Upcott 
would have been better spent on such a book 
asthat. But if it was desirable that English 
students should have an edition of the 
Laocoon worthy of a European classic, then 
here it is; and it may be hoped that they 
will be grateful for it. 

T. W. Rotrzston. 








A NEW TRANSLATION OF TACITUS. 


The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Trans- 
lated into English, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by A. W. Quill. In two 
vols. Vol. I. (John Murray.) 

Ir is no disparagement to Mr. Quill to say 

that he has attempted an enterprise beyond 

his powers. If any classical author can be 
really translated, it will be some second- 
rate writer, with a neutral, colourless style. 

Pausanias can suffer no wrong from a 

translator, so long as the translator knows 

Greek. Tacitus has hitherto defied all 

efforts to render him into a modern tongue. 

We have seen neat translations of short 

passages from his works ; but their carefully 

studied mannerism would become intoler- 
able if prolonged. We have enjoyed clever 
parodies of him, but these have been almost 
centos from his own language. A satisfying 
translation of the Annals or of the Histories 
we have never seen, and do not greatly 
expect to see. Mr. Quill has made his 
success impossible by undertaking too much 
atonce. It would be no easy task to extract 
to the full the meaning of Tacitus, and give 
it to the reader in plain and precise English. 





This, however, could be done, and well 
done. But to combine this with the task 
of putting the meaning of Tacitus into 
something like the form of Tacitus within 
an English mould is to court failure; the 
genius of our language is against it. Mr. 
Quill has aimed at catching “ the echo of a 
classic voice” ; the echo is like a voice from 
a phonograph—a caricature of the original. 
The ‘pregnant brevity,” which Mr. 
Quill, like every reader of Tacitus, admires, 
cannot be reproduced in English. We have 
no inflections ; we are forced to expand the 
compact Latin of moods and case-endings ; 
and when a translator tries to make com- 
pensation for this, he falls into curtness, 
obscurity, or laxity of phrase. It is surely 
not English to say ‘‘ Admitting that Ves- 
pasian created my position, amplified by 
Titus, exalted by Domitian, still I am bound 
in honour to write without prejudice.” 
More successfully, perhaps, might the 
— colour of the historian’s language 
e copied, though an attempt to reproduce 
one element only of that blended mass of 
peculiarities which makes up the style of 
Tacitus would be unjust as disturbing a nice 
balance. Still, the poetical turns alone 
might—were it worth while to try so arti- 
ficial an experiment—be imitated, if the 
imitator could spend a lifetime in finding 
appropriate phrases from our own verse- 
literature (‘‘’gainst,” ‘’scape,” and 
““’twixt’’ alone will not do), and if he 





could make his borrowed turns of expres- 
‘sion and choice of words suggest refine- 
| ment, as such things do in Latin, instead of 
| bombast or catch-words, as they do in 
|English. But the effort to realise this par- 
ticular end would be at war with the search 


with a taste for the style of Carlyle. 

‘« The modern counterpart of Cornelius Tacitus 
is undoubtedly Thomas Carlyle. . . . Whoever 
studies Tacitus faithfully, and seeks to translate 
him with some regard to the condensation of 
the original, must find, will he, nill he, Carlyle 
coming out through the tips of his fingers.” 


Though there is much of truth in this, and 
though bits of the French Revolution stick in 
the memory like bits of the Histories, yet 
devotion to this aspect of Tacitus’ manner 
would prevent the reproduction of other 
aspects. Not only must the poetical language 
disappear, but the little rhetorical tricks 
must go too. Petty they are, no doubt; but 
without them Tacitus would not be Tacitus. 
Yet Carlyle would none of them, and 
insistence on brevity would make them 
difficult. Changes of word, for mere 
change’s sake, might be managed. Change 
of construction inside a sentence oa 
generally be intolerable in English. 
Alliteration we might retain—Mr: Quill is 
quite right with his “ greed and hate, those 
mainsprings of mutiny,” and his “‘ resting- 
place ‘twixt pinnacle and perdition”—but 
the antithesis and epigram of Tacitus can 
seldom be reprodu without sounding 
laboured. In the Latin they are neat 
because they are concise; but English tends 
rather to insert a point into well-rounded 
sentences; and then what becomes of 
Tacitus’ brevity? Mr. Quill gives us a 
succession of jerks, and his brevity prepense 





makes him more rugged than even Carlyle. 





for brevity, and is still more inconsistent | P 











On these accounts, then, we feel unsatis- 
fied with this newest attempt to translate 
= eas but we find it also dis- 
gured by occasional lapses into newspaper- 
English. « Synchronize” and maudlin 

” are words out of keeping here; 
“lavish feeds” is slangy; and the French 
canaille has not even the poor excuse of 
answering to a Greek word. Moreover, 
although it is clear that Mr. Quill has 
been taking immense pains over his 
attempt to solve an impossible puzzle, 
some slight confusions of metaphor have 
escaped his revision. In defence of saying 
that “ Galba’s easy temper whetted the maw 
of favourites,” it might be urged that people 
do sometimes speak of a whet to the 
appetite: but it would be hard to justify 
the expression that ‘‘a lying concoction, 
although started with a spurt, died away 
after a few days,” or the talk of “a social 
atmosphere pregnant with mischief.” But 
we must let Mr. Quill speak for himself in 
a longer passage (Book ii., c. 66) :— 


‘* The spirit, quite unbroken, of the conquered 
legions, made Vitellius anxious. Scattered 
through Italy, intermingled with the victors, 
they talked treason, and the Fourteenth Legion, 
furious beyond all others, challenged their 
defeat. ‘’Twas only a detachment,’ they cried, 
‘was routed at the battle of Bedriacum; the 
strength of our legion was not there.’ Vitel- 
lius determined to send the Fourteenth back to 
Britain, whence Nero had summoned them, 
and meanwhile quarter upon them their 
inveterate enemies, the Batavian cohorts. 
Tranquillity soon vanished ’mid such an array of 
armed hate. At Turin, whilst a Batavian 
violently accused an artisan of cheating, and a 
legionary upheld the man as his billet, their 
respective comrades gathered round and 
assed from brawls to blows. A fierce 
conflict would have flamed forth had not 
two Praetorian cohorts, taking sides with 
the Fourteenth, inspired them with courage 
and scared the Batavians. These latter 
Vitellius attached to his army in recognition of 
their loyalty, but ordered the legion to cross 
the Little St. Bernard and deflect their course 
away from Vienne, for the Viennese, too, were 
suspected. On the night of the legion’s de- 
parture, part of Turin was destroyed by the 
scattered and abandoned watch-fires, a loss, 
like many other evils in the war, blotted out 
by the greater calamities of other cities. After 
the Fourteenth had crossed the Alps, the most 
mutinous mooted a march toward Vienne, but 
they were restrained by the unanimity of the 
more orderly, and the legion was landed in 
Britain.” 

Much more valuable than the translation 
are the notes. Here we have the con- 
clusions arrived at by good scholarship, well 
nourished on the latest literature of the 
subject. Mr. Quill defends his views with 
the sort of acuteness and practicality which 
we have been wont to admire in the pages 
of Hermathena. 

Frankuin T. Ricwarps, 








Par Félix Régamey. 


Le Japon Pratique. 
(Paris : 


Avec cent dessins par |’auteur. 
Hetzel.) 


Tuts work has reached a second edition, 
and though a little out of date, it is full 
of information, and in the small space of 
300 pages of good type contains sufficient 
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facts to supply texts for volumes of articles 
on Japan. 

The book is divided into parts. The first 
and most interesting is headed “ Le Japon 
vu par un artiste”; then follows a concise 
account of the methods of working in stone, 
wood, and metal, of manufacturing pottery 
and textile substances, and chapters upon 
the food and fruits of the country. It con- 
cludes with a useful vocabulary and list of 
authorities on Japan stretching from Marco 
Polo to Satow ont Hawes. 

With the exception of the first part, the 
work is evidently a compilation from official 
documents, and the authorities given in the 
bibliography ; but as in many French hand- 
books, the compiler has sacrificed everything 
to minute accuracy, so much so that three 
pages are devoted to a catalogue of the trees 
used in carpentry and cabinet work. The 
Japanese names of seventeen distinct tints 
= in silk dyeing, in addition to the 
“* plantes tinctoriales,” are given, with a full 
account of the sources from whence they 
are derived. Every process, either in 
manufactures, arts, or cookery, is described 
stage by stage; the author does not spare 
us a recapitulation of the hours of repose 
enjoyed by silkworms before they begin to 
spin. The result upon the reader is 

isastrous ; and were it not that he is led on 
from page to page by the attraction of the 
illustrations, he would soon tire of the 
painstaking industry which has been ex- 
pended upon the book. Still, there is some 
satisfaction in knowing there are seventeen 
edible fungi to be found in Japan, and that 
the excellent shoyu (soy) requires to be 
heated thrice a day for three months, and 
then pressed through cotton bags, boiled, 
left to cool, clarified and poured into little 
barrels, before becoming fit for use. 

M. Régamey has drunk deep at the same 
fountain as M. Gonse, and has adopted very 
fully his view of the genius of the last and 
greatest Japanese artist, Hokusai, “le 
vieillard fou de dessin,” as he called him- 
self—the man who, during his ninety years 
of life, by his wondrous sketches of the 
comedies and dramas of animal and human 
life, taught the Japanese people the 
beauty of unconventionality. His pupil, 
Kiosai, who died but three years ago, was 
visited by M. Régamey, who gives us an 
admirable sketch of the artist resting from 
his work, spectacles in hand. The two 
— each drew the other’s portrait ; and 

can well imagine that the one by the 
Japanese artist was “un croquis de verve 
étourdissante,” and that the Frenchman 
keeps it as his most precious possession. 
With the death of Kiosai, the bead roll of 
Japanese painters closes. The production 
and reproduction of pictures, engravings, 
and illustrations has rapidly increased, but 
the extraordinary artistic instinct of the 
Japanese now called upon to exert itself for 
gain has tended to lower the standard of 
art; for such is their facility of creation 
that most of their works are good, but none 
supremely excellent. 

e have much to learn from a people 
whose pen is a brush, and who can pourtray 
the fleeting impressions of the moment more 
easily than they can describe them. 

8. McCatmont Hitt. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Marquis of Carabas. By Aaron Watson 
and Lillias Wassermann. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Honourable Jane. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), In 3 vols. 
( White.) 

Treason Felony. By John Hill. In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Eunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J, E, H, Gordon. 
(Sampson Low.) 


The Incomplete Adventurer. By Tighe Hop- 
kins. (Ward & Downey.) 


The Black Carnation, By Fergus Hume. 

(Gale & Polden.) 

Dr. Campion’s Patients. By W. G. Waters. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

The Disintegrator. By Arthur Morgan and 
Charles Brown. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
The Dynamitards. By Reginald Tayler. 

(Henry.) 

Romances of the peerage, whether they be 
truth in the guise of fiction or fiction 
counterfeiting truth, are seldom without 
interest, and the fortunes of so ancient a 
noble house as that of Carabas might be 
expected to furnish the story-teller with 
excellent material. One had supposed, how- 
ever, that there was only one Marquis of 
Carabas—legendary history, at any rate, 
knows only one—whereas Mr. Aaron Wat- 
son and Miss Wassermann introduce us to 
four. The first of the four is an excellent 
specimen of his order: a peer so finely 
constituted on the moral side that his son’s 
delinquencies break his heart. The son, 
who becomes the next marquis, has no heart 
to break ; but he has a skull which deserves 
no better fate than to be scalped, and it is 
by an operation of that kind that he comes 
to an untimely end. The third marquis is 
a very exemplary person, until a certain 
temptation occurs to him, when he goes 
wrong, and ends his career ignominiously. 
The fourth is a man of the people, and there- 
fore a model of all the reforming virtues. 
A plot in which there are so many 
leading characters necessarily has a fair 
number of subordinate ones, and it is these 
who give to the story its chief interest. 
The Dean family, and that singular 
American, Marc Aurelius Tidd, are all 
excellent of their kind. Little Nellie Dean 
the invalid, and Josh the poet, are two of 
the most essential people in the book ; and 
the most impressive episode of the story is 
that of the Socialist procession, which has 
a tragic ending for one of these two, and 
melancholy consequences for the other. The 
novel calls itself a story of to-day ; and, if 
the plausible telling of incidents the like 
of which might happen in contemporary 
life suffices for such a story, then it is 
appropriately named, and will serve its 
purpose. 

What good purpose is to be served by 
such a book as Zhe Honourable Jane one 
scarcely knows. The majority of the people 
in it are either worthless or uninteresting, 
and the two who are meant to be something 
better are poor creatures. Jane Herries 
may have had in her the making of a 
heroine; but her various acts of self- 





abnegation are foolish rather than heroic. 
As for Captain Stafford, it is inconceivable 
that a man with the sense and character 
vaguely imputed to him would be so weak 
and so easily taken in. The story will 
perhaps appeal to the more omnivorous sort 
of novel readers ; but they are a class who 
do not want the aid of a critic. 


The opening chapter of Treason Felony is 
brilliant. The two Irishmen and their 
Scotch comrade, whose Celtic nationalities 
are discernible under their Spanish-American 
names, are seen to advantage as the fighting 
emissaries of a transatlantic Republic. Nor 
do they cease to be interesting in the tamer 
events which make up the rest of the story. 
But the English part of the plot is a failure. 
The Long family are dulness itself, as also 
is Harry Long’s friend Shaw, whose talk is 
far too prosy. If all that is non-essential 
in the English chapters were cut out, a 
bright and effective tale would remain. 


That it is possible to tell an admirable 
story to advantage in one volume is shown 
by Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon in Eunice Anscombe. 
Here we have for the most part a rural plot, 
and a few characters of that true rustic type 
which is charming when naturally rendered, 
and hopelessly spoiled by exaggeration or 
feebleness in the drawing. Farmer Dale 
is an excellent specimen of it, and his 
oracular opinions on various topics are not 
unworthy to be remembered with those of 
Mrs. Poyser of immortal memory. Eunice 
herself, though she belongs to another class, 
is delightfully rustic in her ways of thought. 
Her notion that ‘violets always look so 
much more glad to see people than any 
other flowers ”’—she had arranged some in 
a visitor’s room—is very happy. The visitor 
puts in a plea for roses; but Eunice will 
only agree as to the old-fashioned roses— 
“not those tiresome Maréchal Niels that 
hang their heads and say, ‘I wish you had 
not gathered us.’ And red roses grow sulky 
and turn mauve to spite you for picking 
them.” Among the other characters are 
two very genuine toys, Bimbi and Bobo, 
who have little to do with the plot, but 
whose unsophisticated freshness may be said 
to furnish the keynote of the story, 


—_~——~- 


Mr. Tighe Hopkirs might surely have 
called his very clever tale by a more appro- 
priate name than Zhe Incomplete Adventurer. 
Guy Warwick is not an adventurer at all, 
but an enthusiast, and a choice specimen 
of that genus. A sword-thrust in the arm 
is healed by a powder, which in some re- 
markable way combines curative and life- 
sustaining properties. It is, in fact, an 
equivalent of the long-sought elixir vitae, 
and the discoverer of it is an obscure French 

hysician. Guy, who is as eloquent as an 
Eibeen, as irrational as Don Quixote, and 
as poor as both, wants to give impossible 
thousands for the secret of its composition, 
but the modest Frenchman will not accept 
a higher price than £500. Guy has not as 
many pence, but he assures himself that 
the philanthropic capitalists of England will 
cheerfully provide funds, both for buying 
the Frenchman’s secret and for extending 
the blessings of the powder to the human 
race. He tries the Stock Exchange, and to 
his delight finds some of the worthies of 
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that institution ready to listen to his pro- 
posals. But their idea is to turn Guy into 
a quack, and to send him about the country 
with the accessories of a showman. He is 
naturally indignant, and before any other 
course suggests itself, the Frenchman dies. 
The story, which is brilliantly told and 
may be read at a sitting, does not leave the 
poor enthusiast unconsoled. 


Mr. Fergus Hume has the knack of 
writing thrilling books, and Zhe Black 
Carnation is as thrilling as any he has 
produced. A tragedy occurs in the first 
chapter, and the rest of the tale is occupied 
with the discovery of the criminal and the 
unravelling of the mystery of the crime. 


Theory after theory suggests itself, and the | 


reader over and over again imagines that 
he is on the right track ; but the secret is so 
carefully kept that, when it is told in the 
last chapter, it comes as a complete surprise. 


Many are the devices for tacking together 
a number of short stories and giving them 
a connected interest. Mr. Waters has hit 
upon an ingenious one in Dr. Campion’s 
Patients. Dr. Campion establishes a home 
of refuge for weary men. It lies in the 
heart of London, and externally looks like 
an unoccupied house, while the building 


has the interesting reputation of being | 


haunted. Haunted in a sense it is, for the 
sumptuous interior hears the strange stories 





has them—“‘ only more.” 


has designed ? His claim to have a large voice | 
in the matter has been asserted with vigour by 
Meesrs. Blomfield and Thomas (who are archi- 
tects), and the assertion has been made by them 
in a little volume, daintily bound and elegantly 
illustrated (see ACADEMY, May 21). ft } has 
now provoked a spirited reply from the very 
competent pen of Mr. W. Robinson (who is a 
professional gardener), and he, too, has not 
despised the advantages which well-executed 
woodcuts lend to the treatment of such a 
subject. So the public is indebted to both 

ies for a pretty book, and will probably 

satisfied that in such a controversy there is 
a good deal to be said on both sides. The 
formal garden has its merits, its beauties, and 
its appropriateness ; the informal garden also 
When Mr. Robin- 
son says that 


‘the place of formal gatas is clear for ever. 
The architect can help the gardener much by 
building a beautiful house! That is his work. 
The true architect, it seems to me, would seek to go 


no further,’’ 


he is merely telling the architect to mind his 
own business and stick to bricks and mortar. 
But in the way he tells him this he seems to 
display a little of that professional jealousy 
which is apt to interfere with fair judgment. 
Is the painter of a beautiful picture to be pre- 
cluded from expressing an opinion on the style 
of the frame, lest its maker should be offended 
thereby? And is it not possible for architect 
and gardener so to work together that harmony 
shall prevail both in action and in its results ? 
We believe it is, and that in Mr. Robinson’s 


competence by gardening, and that where 
there have been failures they have been due to 
ignorance, incompetence, and foolish pride. 
But if gardening cannot be made a profit- 
able business by all, it is certainly a pleasant 
and healthy recreation. ‘‘The present-day 
woman is ’’—our authoress tells us—‘‘ all cos- 
metics, all whalebone, all nerves.” Without 
endorsing such a statement, we may express 
our belief that she who cultivates a garden 
cultivates her health. 


The Rural Exodus. By P. A. Graham. 
(Methuen.) Every great movement in social 
or economic science is the result of complex 
causes: the least study of the steady flow from 
the country during late years into cities and 
towns shows this conclusively. Under all the 
springs of action affecting this phenomenon lie 
two which specially influence it: first the 
depreciation of agriculture; next, education. 
With regard to the first of these, the farmer’s 
own difficulties react upon his labourers: he 
cannot find them so wna ousk asin the good 
old days, and their work cannot be remunerated 
with satisfactory wages. The low price of 
corn, together with unfavourable seasons, have 
told greatly upon rural life. Education has 
resulted in reading, even if it be only news- 
paper reading, and in a desire to see more of 
the world in the hopes of bettering the country- 
man’s lot. Subsidiary reasons exist, but these 
in the main have led to the rural exodus. Mr. 
Graham rightly says: ‘‘ It is hardly possible to 
avoid the conclusion that in the depressed 
state of agriculture we must seek for the great 





own practice it is found. With very much 





that Mr. Robinson says we fully agree. There | 





of men who would have rushed wearily out 

. life if pO gens hand 7 iy yee 'is a wide distinction between formality and | 
hiding-ple t ee . ane de od deformity. A yew hedge well clipped is an | 
~piace. 6® wouid- suicides are | example (and, in its place, a good example) of | 
men of attainments and character, and the | the pam a@ yew — dietorted wey - Sod 
revelations they have to make are therefore | fantastic shape is an example (everywhere bad) 

the more impressive. The stories have all | of the latter. 
the air of actuality. peu. | Contributions to Horticuitural Literature. By 
There is seldom much to be said for, a — Bape Son, Pa ay ag ip oe 
stories which affect to accomplish things | 76 ee oe ons ene a eae ean 
impossible to science. Zhe Disintegrator | rank of practical gardeners, and the experience 
a ; “| of a long life spent in the intelligent—one 
Se the ha that — . — pene might even say the enthusiastic—pursuit 
© story 1s meant to be a remarkable | of horticulture is worth having. The earliest 
person. ‘Guiding and controlling all his| of the papers comprised in this volume is 
actions,” we are told, “ was a magnificent | dated 1845, and deals with the cultivation of 
self-reliance, which, aided by great energy | roses in pots. In the fifty years that have 
and considerable strength, enabled him to, o— since it was written, Mr. Paul has seen 
do almost anything he desired.” One of the the eT of his suggestion that we should 


‘ - : follow the then French fashion, and make the 
th ’ 
= las cae sate nto - = | pot-culture of roses part of our general system. 


| But tt ll half of thi 1 i ied 
to thwart them or control them at his will. th the oabie, needled oer ott ao 


vase I , il. | with the subject of roses, and yet there is more 
The wish is conceivable, but not its attain- | to be said upon it, for Mr. Paul himself is the 
ment ; and though the reader will follow the | author of an exhaustive work on The Rose 
story of Mr. Foden Flint’s supposed achieve- | “arden, which runs to 360 pages. On other 
ments with curiosity and interest, he will | matters there are directions and hints that will 
not be beguiled into believing in them | be invaluable to the horticulturist, whether 
* |_| professional or amateur ; and we have no hesi- 
Is there, then, any romance latent in| tation in saying that these contributions, 
dynamite? Mr. Reginald Tayler, at any | widely scattered through various journals, 
rate, bases a well-laid plot—in Zhe Dyna-| were worth collecting, and form an important 
mitards—on the Nihilist disturbances of Contribution to the literature of the garden. 
1888; and he contrives to blend a pretty | The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening. By 
love story with a record of villainy. But he | Edith C. Chamberlain and Fanny Douglas. 





also flavours his book with a few scraps of | (Henry.) This is one of the recent additions 
pious reflections, which he had better have 
omitted. 

GerorcE CorTrERELL. 








SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens. By W. 
Robinson. (John Murray.) How far has the 


architect a right to determine the character of 





the garden which is to surround the house he 





to the ‘ Victoria Library for Gentlewomen,”’ 
and deals with a subject in which many ladies 
take an interest. Information is given in most 
of the branches of horticulture which are likely 
to be practised by female hands, whether 
gentle or simple; and if the style of writing 
is, from a literary point of view, somewhat too 
florid, the tone is generally practical. A 
chapter is devoted to gardening as a profession. 
We are told that there are many ladies 


reason of the rural exodus, and the only 


| remedy that by any chance can be effectual 


must rely mainly upon the revival of this 
industry.” When he goes on to attribute 
another leading cause to the dulness of rural 
life he is mistaken. Dwellers in the country, 
especially farm labourers, do not feel this 
dulness. It is the condition under which they 
have been born and brought up, and it does not 
affect the problem save in a very limited 
measure. Mr. Graham’s book is somewhat 
desultory, a series of pleasant sketches of the 
parson, the squire, and village life generally ; 
while his essays on the remedies which have 
been proposed for this influx of the country to 
the town are slight and superficial—the allot- 
ment system, fruit-farming, parish councils and 
the like, merit more careful treatment at his 
hands. But they are written in a pleasant 
spirit, and show considerable powers of observa- 
tion. The Rural Exodus holds its own against 
many of the books which have lately been 
written about Hodge and his prospects. It is 
a pity that the author should allow himself in 
such careless writing as—‘‘he feels far more 
than he ought to,” ‘“‘where the people 
go to,” ‘‘schoolmasters who staff the rural 
schools” and the like; while the obvious 
sneer at the squire for ‘‘attaching quite 
too much importance to a certain passage in 
the Church Catechism about ‘doing my duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased (fod 
to call me,’”’ is not merely unwarranted, but is 
actually precluded by the true quotation, 
“that state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call me.” In spite of these blemishes, 
there is much in Mr. Graham’s reflections which 
is worth the serious attention of all who day 
by day see a great problem working itself out 
before their eyes, in districts proverbial of uld 
for their Jack of change and the permanence of 
their customs and habits. 


Rod and River ; or, Fly-fishing for Salmon, 
Trout and Grayling. By Major A. T. Fisher. 
omen Although carefully put together and 

utified with big print and wide margins, this 
book can scarcely be commended, save on 
Venator’s principle—‘‘I love any discourse of 





throughout the country making a moderate | 





rivers and fish and fishing.” It contains abso- 
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lutely nothing that is new, and what is old is not 
resented in any striking manner. Ronalds and 
Halford are largely quoted with regard to trout 
flies. The list of soem flies and their tying 
is the best feature of the book. Major Fisher 
seems to have had little experience of Scotch 
fishing, and his paragraphs on sea-trout fish- 
ing and fishing for salmo ferow are superficiality 
itself. Loch ‘‘ Luggan”’ ought to be “ Laggan,” 
and ‘‘whylling”’ is of course a misprint for 
‘‘whitling.” The author cannot understand 
why the alder-fly is called the ‘‘orl.” In 
Herefordshire the alder-tree is universally 
known as the “orl.” Will it be believed 
that, after Kingsley’s Chalk Stream Studies, 
Major Fisher has never used the “‘ governor- 
fly,” and does not even name that admirable 
fisherman in connexion with the alder- 
fly? Let us earn Major Fisher’s gratitude 
by introducing him to Kingsley’s appreciative 
eloquence on the alder-fly, beginning at 
‘*O thou beloved member of the brute creation ! 
Songs have been written in praise of thee; statues 
wouldere now have been erected tothee,”’ &., &c. 
(Chalk Stream Studies). For the rest, amid the 
crowd of angling manuals which are written for 
beginners, Major Fisher’s Rod and River can 
hold its own. It is agreeably written, lucid, 
comprehensive ; but it was scarcely required. 


The Sea and the Rod. By C. T. Paske and 
F. G. Aflalo. (Chapman & Hall.) These 
authors, with the avowed intention of pro- 
ducing a practical book on sea-fishing, especially 
with a rod, have put together a quantity of 
miscellaneous writing which Dr. Badham 
would have termed fish-tattle. Only three 
sea-fish are, as a rule, taken with a rod, the 
bass, the pollack, and the mackerel; but some 
fourteen chapters are here devoted to the 
history and catching of most of the common 
fish of English seas. Seven more treat of baits, 
sea-fishing literature, the anglers’ equipments, 
and the like. A good many practical hints 
are swallowed up by much irrelevant matter, 
and superficial information. For catching grey 
mullet, the writers recommend paste, but it is 
the most difficult of all sea-fish to ensnare 
without the use of a net, and seldom looks at 
a bait of any kind. The style of the book may 
not unfairly be gauged by the followin 
specimen :—‘‘Should the information contain 
in the present volume be dressed in a sufficientl 
palatable manner to make it readable, it will 
not be the less reliable ; ’ while the large teeth of 
a fish are termed ‘‘a formidable dental arma- 
ment.” It is adorned with cuts of fish as seen 
in tanks, and these are of a most grotesque 
and comic character. That of the sea-bream 
in particular or a delightfully cynical 
expression. t is to be feared that most 
—_ will continue to prefer the manuals of 

ilecocks and Young as guides to sea-fishing. 
While doing full justice to Izaak Walton, the 
present writers deem his book ‘‘ obsolete” ; but 
the hundredth edition was published in 1888, 
and Lowell wrote a preface to yet another 
in 1889. ' 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue full title of the Duke of Argyll’s forth- 
coming book will be The Unseen Foundations of 
Society: an Examination of the Fallacies and 
Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements. He deals with his subject both 
historically and analytically, discussing in par- 
ticular the theory of rent and the wages find 
theory. 


Str W. W. Hunter has received authority 
from the Secretary of State for India to p 
a new edition of his Indian Empire, which 
forms an independent volume of the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India.” The figures of population, 
and also all administrative statistics, will 








uniformly be brought down to the year 1891; 
while advantage will be taken to incorporate 
the results of the most recent historical re- 
searches. The book will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in the spring of next 
year. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India ” will be Lord Lawrence: and the Recon- 
struction of India under the Crown. It is 
written by Sir Charles U. Aitchison, one of the 
first batch of ‘‘ competition wallahs,” who was 
Foreign Secretary under Lawrence’s Govern- 
ment, and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. 


Mr. H. G. Keene, the chronicler of the 
Moghul Empire, is engaged on a History of 
India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, in two volumes. It is intended 
mainly for the use of students, and will be 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. JoHN Murray has in the press a new 
work by Mr. W. 8. Lilly, to be entitled 7'he 
Great Enigma. It deals with agnosticism and 
the Christian synthesis. 


THE volume of Addresses, by Mr. Henry 
Irving, which Mr. Heinemann has in the press, 
will have for frontispiece a portrait by Mr. 
Whistler. 


Mr. JosePH Jacoss will publish next week, 
with Mr. David Nutt, a short study of 
Tennyson, with special reference to In 
Memoriam. 


Mr. Horatio Brown, author of Life on the 
Lagoons and Venetian Studies, has just finished 
a Short History of the Venetian Republic, 
which will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Percival & Co. His object has been to 
trace the life of the State as a personality, 
attempting to show what made her, how she 
grew, what mistakes she made, and how she 
paid for them. 

Mr. WALTER LEWIN has written a biography 
of Clarke Aspinall, the Liverpool philanthro- 

ist, which is to be published in November. 


he book will be illustrated with portraits, and | 


with a facsimile of handwriting. 


Mr. GEORGE FERGUSON will publish shortly, 
with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the second volume 
of his poetical sequence, Our Harth : Night to 
Twilight. 


Mr. G. J. Horyoake’s Sixty Years of an 
Agitator’s Life will appear next week, in two 
volumes, containing frontispiece portraits of 
the author. 


Mr. UNwIN will also issue, next week, The 
Nationalisation of Health, by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis; and ’93, or the Revolution among the 
Flowers, by Mrs. Byng, with pictures by Miss 
Helen Fairbairn. 

Tue first of Cassells’ New Technical 
Educator will be published on October 26. The 
work will be uniform with the New Popular 
Educator just completed, and will be illustrated 
with new engravings and coloured plates. Sir 
Philip Magnus, Mr. Quinton Hogg, Prof. W. 
ee Mr. Henry Cunnynghame, and others 
will contribute a special series of papers, while 
the lessons on technical subjects will be written 
by authors and teachers of practical experience. 


Mr. Frank T. MARZIALS writes to us from 
2, Blomfield Villas, Uxbridge-road, that he is 
preparing a Life of Gavarni, the French carica- 
turist, for Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co., and would feel extremely obliged by the 
communication of any letters or reminiscences, 
especially if relating to the period of Gavarni’s 
sojourn in England. Any letters would be at 
once copied and returned. 


Messrs. HvurcHrInson announce that the 
first large edition of The Japs at Home, by 











Douglas Sladen, was subscribed for before pub- 
lication, and that a second edition will be ready 
in about a fortnight. 


A PRESENTATION red line edition of Dr. 
Stalker’s Imago Christi is now issued, with red 
and gilt edges, in padded leather, and other 
styles of binding. 


JAMES AND Mary LEE TREGASKIS, of the 
Caxton Head, High Holborn, have issued a 
trade catalogue of what they describe as “‘a 
portion of their library.” Quite apart from 
the admirable illustrations in facsimile with 
which it is enriched, it contains very much to 
interest and allure the bibliophile. Elzevirs, it 
seems, have fallen to a few shillings; while for 
two first editions of Lewis Carroll—which any 
of us may have improvidently given away to a 
child, now a married woman—no less than 
eleven guineas is asked. We here learn, for the 
first time, that a number of liturgical books, in 
sheets, were saved from a fire at the Hoétel 
Plantin some six years ago. The examples of 
Blake appear cheap. But the special feature of 
the cabinenee is the number of fine bindings, 
both ancient and modern. We may particularly 
mention a Canon Missae Pontifica{/)is, from the 
Borghese Library. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Rome : 


** During the past summer many volumes hitherto 
in the archives of the Dataria at St. John Lateran 
and elsewhere have been transferred to the Vatican. 
The series of papal registers has been increased 
by about 8000 volumes, a large proportion of which 
are duplicates of those already in the Vatican 
archives. The registers of petitions addressed to 
the popes during the fifteenth century are now in 
their places. The registration of these, first 
ordered by Benedict XII., was carried on under 
Clement VI. and Innocent VI.; but the series 
is not complete. Copies and abstracts of 
many petitions from Kngland are among the 
Roman transcripts at the Public Record Office. 
Additions have been made to the reference 
library, and an entrance to it, which it is hoped 
will soon be accessible, has been made from the 
archives as well as from the library.’’ 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


AmonG the serials to appear in the new 
volume of the Century, which begins with the 
November number, are :—‘‘ Sweet Bells out of 
Tune,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a novel of 
New York Society, being in some sense a 
companion to ‘‘The Anglomaniacs; Woolcott 
Balestier’s posthumous novel, entitled ‘‘ Benefits 
Forgot’’; autobiographical reminiscences by 
Signor Tommaso Salvini; ‘‘To Gipsyland,” 
by Mrs. Pennell, giving an account of her 
recent visit to Hungary, with illustrations by 
Mr. Pennell; and a series of articles on the 
Bible and modern criticism, from various points 
of view. The November number will also con- 
tain the second article by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes on ‘‘ What I saw of the Paris Com- 
mune,” supplemented by some reminiscences of 
an American lady. 


In addition to the paper by Lord Salisbury 
on ‘Constitutional Revision,’ the following 
articles will appear in the National Review for 
November: ‘‘ Renan,” by Mr. R. H. Hutton ; 
‘“‘ Protection,” by Mr. Frederick Greenwood ; 
‘‘Lord Tennyson,” by Mr. Alfred Austin ; 
and ‘“‘ The General Chapters of the Jesuits,” by 
Mr. R. 8. Beauclerk. 


THE November number of the Leisure Hour, 
which begins a new volume, will have for 
frontispiece a coloured reproduction of Mr. 
Faed’s picture in this year’s Academy, ‘‘ School 
Board in a Country Cottage”; and the opening 
chapters of serial stories by Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, L. Dougall, and Tighe Hopkins. 

Mr. FREDERICK HAWKINS contributes to the 
next number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
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an article on the Green Room of the Comédie 
Francaise, with notices of some of the players, 
beginning with Moliére, whose portraits are to 
be found there. 


A NEw three-volume novel by Edna Lyall, 
entitled ‘‘ To Right the Wrong,” will be begun 
in the January number of (ood Words. 


‘* Kossuth and Klapka, with Personal Recol- 
lections by Karl Blind,” will appear in the 
forthcoming number of the Scottish Tieview, 
containing a number of little-known facts which 
shed light on the Hungarian War of Independ- 
ence and on the action of its leaders in exile, 
during and after the Italian War. 


Tue November number of St. Nicholas will 
contain a poem of some length by Whittier, 
called ‘‘ Au Outdoor Reception,” which com- 
memorates a visit paid to him by a party of 
young girls. 

THE forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a memorial poem 
on Tennyson by Mme. Mijatovich, the wife of 
the late Servian minister; and also a narrative, 
‘The Childhood of Tippu Khan,” by Sir 
Frederick J. Goldsmid. 

WE understand that the Churchman, which 
was under the editorship of the Rev. W. O. 
Purton from its commencement till his death, 
will in future be edited by Archdeacon Sinclair. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue first lecture on the Romanes trust at 
Oxford, founded on the example of the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge, will be delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
Monday next, October 24, at 2.30 p.m. His 
subject is “‘ Mediaeval Universities, with special 
reference to the University of Oxford.” 


Mr. J. A. Froube will deliver his inaugural 
lecture as regius professor of modern history 
at Oxford on Wednesday next, in the theatre 
of the University Museum. He also proposes 
to deliver a course of lectures this term upon 
** The Council of Trent.” 


Sir Ropert 8. Ban, the new Lowndean 
professor of astronomy and geometry at 
Cambridge, was to deliver his inaugural lecture 
on Friday of this week. 


Masor R. C. TEMPLE will deliver a lecture 
before the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, on 
the evening of Tuesday next, upon ‘‘ Buddhist 
Cave Architecture in Burma,” illustrated with 
lantern slides, and with specimens presented by 
him to the Pitt-Rivers collection. 


Mr. J. Bass MULLINGER will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge this 
term, in connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, upon ‘‘ The History of Education.” 


Mr. GitBert C. BourneE, of New College— 
who contributes a memoir to the new edition 
of Moseley’s Notes of a Naturalist on the 
“ Challenger,” just published by Mr. Murray— 
has returned to Oxford as assistant to Prof. 
K. Ray Lankester. 


WE are asked to state that the late Prof. 
Adams left a number of offprints of his 
scientific papers, and that Mrs. Adams will be 
happy to send copies, so far as their supply 
allows, to scientific friends or others interested 
in her husband’s researches. Application should 
be made by letter, addressed to Mrs. Adams, 
4, Brookside, Cambridge. 


A MEMORIAL to the council of the senate, 
drawn up by Mr. E. S. Roberts, of Caius, is 
being circulated at Cambridge, advocating the 
postponement of all the Tripos examinations 
from the beginning of the Easter term until the 
first week in J uly, 








Tue Walsingham medal at Cambridge, 
offered by the new High Steward for an essay 
giving evidence of original research in biology 
or geology, has not been awarded, as no essay 
was sent in. 


WE understand that the total number of 
freshmen at Oxford this term is 694, as com- 
pared with 687 last year. The list in this 
week’s Oxford Magazine is not complete ; but 
of those given non-collegiate come first with 
52, Balliol and University each have +1, and 
Merton 34. 


Tue Plumptre Scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, founded by the late Dean of 
Wells, has been awarded, for the first time, to 
Miss Mabel Goodeve, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
M. Goodeve, professor of applied mechanics at 
the Royal School of Mines. 


Pror. R. 8. PooLe has made arrangements 
for three courses of lectures in archaeology at 
University College during the present term. 
He will himself deliver nine lectures on 
‘‘ Egyptian Archaeology,” on Mondays, at 
5 p.m., beginning on October 24; while Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen will deliver six lectures 
on ‘The Comparative Archaeology of Egypt 
and Western Asia,” on Thursdays, beginning on 
October 27. The introductory lecture of each 
course is free to the public; and the lectures 
will be followed by a visit to the galleries of the 
British Museum. The third course of eight 
lectures, on ‘‘ Hieroglyphics,” will be given by 
Prof. Poole at the British Museum, on Saturdays, 
at 4.15 p.m., beginning on October 29. There 
will afterwards be examinations in each subject. 


Mr. TALrourD Ely, professor of Greek at 
Bedford College, York-place, will begin a 
course of lectures in archaeology on Tuesday 
next, October 25, at 3 p.m. 


Mrs. Trrarp will give a special course of 
lectures at 13, Kensington-square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies) on ‘“‘ The Book 
of the Dead,’ commencing on Wednesday, 
October 26. The lectures will be followed by 
three demonstrations in the Egyptian galleries 
of the British Museum for students attending 
the course. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, OCTOBER 12, 1892, 


In her still House of Fame her Laureate dead 
England entombs to-day, lays him to rest, 
‘The leaves of honour green around his head, 
Love’s flowers fresh on his breast. 


Mourn him in solemn service of high song, 
Music serene as breathed in his last breath, 
When, to the soundless ocean borne along, 
He met majestic death. 


Mourn him with grief’s most fair solemnities, 
Ritual that with an inward rapture suits, 
While in stern pomp the mind’s grave companies 
March as to Dorian flutes. 


If tears we shed, ’tis but as eyes grow dim, 
When some rich strain superbly rolls away ; 
For like the close of an Olympian hymn, 
Ended his golden day. 


Bear him in pride like a dead conqueror, 
Brought home to his last triumph in sad state, 
Over him his Country’s Flag ; who in life’s war 
Was victor over fate. 


We saw him stand, a lordly forest tree, 
His branches filled with music, all the air, 
Glad for his presence ; fallen at last is he, 
And all the land is bare. 


So, with old Handel thundering in our ears 
His mighty dirge, marching from breast to 
breast 
In sorrow’s purple pageant, with proud tears, 
We leave him to his rest. 


JOHN TODHUNTER,. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


As usual, the summer numbers (July—Septem- 
ag of the Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia appear together. The opening 
paper by Padre Fita applies the Greek indic- 
tions on certain inscriptions to fix the regnal 
years of some Visigothic kings. Ramon Riu 
proves the existence of a Jewish quarter at 
Solsona, Father Codera describes five newly 
acquired Arabic MSS. Fernandez Duro 
examines the tradition of Alonso Sanchez as a 
precursor of Columbus, rejecting the name, 
but admitting the possibility of European ships 
having visited St. Domingo before 1492. 
Antonio Blazquez has an important study of 
the Antonine Itineraries of Spain. Assuming 
that the total length is probably correct, he 
brings the separate stations into accord with the 
topography by a few emendations. The latest 
results of the explorations at Cabeza del Griego 
(Segobriga), made at the expense of Mr. 
Thomson, are summed up by Padre Fita in two 
papers. But the most valuable documents 
printed by him in this number are those con- 
nected with the discovery of America: the 
expedientes of Hernan Cortes, Francisco Pizarro, 
and of Diego Colon for admittance into the 
Order of Santiago, from the Archives of Uclés. 
Of the last a facsimile is given. The evidence 
that Columbus was born at Savona, supplemented 
by that brought forward by Signor Rocca 
(P. 241), is very strong. Two of the Bulls, 
otographs of which have been sent by 
XIII. to the Queen Regent, are here given 
—viz., that of Nicholas V., September 20, 
1448, authorising the appointment of a Bishop 
of Greenland; and of Jules II., April 10, 1507, 
in favour of Bartholomew Columbus. <A Bull 
of Leo X. (1520), nominates the second Bishop 
of Darien, and acknowledges the royal patron- 
age, “de jure patronatus Regis Castella et 
Legionis pro tempore existentis.”” Proof is 
also given of Amerigo, as well as Alberigo, 
Vespucci being found as early as 1480, 





SLAVICA. 


Tue Bulgarians continue to show a great deal 
of literary activity. The Shornik or Recueil 
publighed yearly by the Government contains 
valudbdle papers on the history and architectural 
remains of the country, but the articles on 
ethnology and folklore are the most important. 
Collections of ballads also make their appearance 
in these pages, and the dialects of the language 
are undergoing a thorough investigation. 

We have lately received from Rustchuk—now 
called by its old name Russe, without the 
Turkish suffix—the first numbers of an illus- 
trated paper, called Utro, ‘‘the Morning,” 
edited by MM. Panaiotov and Moskov. So 
far as we can form an opinion from these 
specimens, it promises to be a success. Among 
other articles, there is a description of the 
monastery of the Trinity at Trnovo; and a life 
with a portrait of Ivan Vazov, the most con- 
siderable poet whom Bulgaria has as yet 
produced. The wood engravings, though they 
require a little more finish, are creditable, as is 
the execution of the magazine generally, where 
so much had to be begun and so much Turkish 
barbarism to be got rid of. We hope that this 
illustrated paper will contribute to spread 
culture among the Bulgarians. Something has 
been done previously by the excellent litile 
magazine called ‘¢ The Library of St. Clement,” 
published at Sofia. 

The Bohemians seem as active as ever; there 
is hardly a branch of knowledge now in which 
a really national literature does not exist among 
them. In the “‘ Library of Popular Knowledge ”’ 
(Knihovna Lidskijch Vedomosti) has begun to 
appear a work on man in the prehistoric 
period, with especial reference to Slavonic 
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countries (Lidstvo v Dobe Predhistoricke se 
zvldstnim zretelem na zeme Slovanske\. The 
price of each number is only 24 kreuzers. The 
illustrations are abundant, including, of course, 
a picture of the celebrated Neanderthal skull. 
The two numbers which we have seen are full 

of excellent reading. The author contends, in 
= a = aay wes that in similar books Slavonic 
uities have been too much ignored. To 

All this lacuna is one of his chief objects. 

as the literary journal, Zwmir, which we are 
glad to see continues its activity, there appeared 


recently two rs by Dr. J. V. Prasek on 
the work which has been done. | Prof. Sayce 
in the field of oriental histo just tribute 


is here paid to the learn “labours of our 
countryman, whose literary career Dr. Prasek 
sketches. The articles are valuable besides, as 
giving a summary of the professor’s latest 
views on the decipherment of the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets. 

W. R. M. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Braum, 0. Karl Stauffer-Bern: sein Leben u.s.w. Stutt- 
: Gischen. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Drscuamrs, L. La Philosophie de l’écriture: exposé de 
l'état actuel de la gra —— pape Alcan. 3 fr. 
Dunear, W., Poems, 

Leipzig : ’ Freytag. 
GorrscHa.t, R. v. ae, zur oo == Litteratur. 
Berlin: Allg. Verein f. deutsche Litt. 6 M. 
KunstTpenkMA.e, die, d. “a. Bayern vom 11. bis zum 
LS] 4.18. Jahrh. 1. Bd. 1. Lfg. Miinchen: Albert. 


0M. 

Le om Hugues. Marins et Soldats. Paris: Calmaan 
Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Lasrune, 1. oe Seriene. Paris: Cerf. 3ir. 50 

Ma oy, 'B. Préci historique, oo et + de 
Socialisme. Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 

aime, <. J. Das —— Formgescts der Plastik. Leipzig : 

4 


mann. 
Mutuira, J. W.,en H. Loarmay. Die Hysterie van Reynaert 
Die Vos, 7 naar den druk van 1749, vergeleken met 
Caxton’s Engelsche vertaling. Zwolle: Tjeenk-Willink. 


3 fl. 
Pousmes, E. Le Roman: “tude morale. Paris: Fischbacher. 
4 


Ronca, U. Cultura medioevale e poesia latina d’Italia nei 
secoli XI. e XII. Rome: Loescher. 7 fr. 50 ¢ 


Scamipt, Ch. Répertoire = ique Btrasbourgeois 
jusque vers 1530. I. riininger 1483—1531. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 10M.” 

Tuvriet, Ch. Traditions ulaires de la Haute-Sadine et 
du Jura. Paris’: Lechevalier. 10 fr. 

Wapreyret, E. Mémoire pour la rétrocession de l’Alsace- 
Lorraine, adress¢ \ 8. M. l’Empereur et Roi Guillaume 
IT. Paris: Perrin. 3 fr. 50 c. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 
—— Poy Docsteiguasictte, iibers. u. erkliirt. Frei- 


cue < Tn Beitriige +* Geschichte a. a altkirchlichen 
Taufsymbols. Gieseen: Ricker. 1M. 40 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
Berwick ¥ Avna, la Duquesa de. Autdégrafos de Cristébal 
Colon y de —_ Madrid: 16 fr. 
Bonnasstzux, P. Les grandes Com ‘ies de commerce : 


_ ey servir \ l’histoire de la colonisation. Paris : 
‘ton. 10 fr. 
Cnveuer, A. Cyan de la ore T. 7. Mayence 
1792—1793. yy 8 fr. 50 
Cru > 2. F. de. " - Parti 4 os politiques au lendemain de la 
Saint-Barthélemy: La et Coconat. Paris: Plon. 


8 fr. 

Favoon, N. La Tunisie avant et Voccupation fran- 

caise. Paris: Challamel. A - 

Fourat-Mact, PAbbé. Le Saeed royal de Saint-Magloire 
de Lehon. Paris: Lechevalier. 15 fr. 

Kowypaxor, N., J. Totsror g 8. Reiwacn. Antiquités de la 
Russie’ méridionale. Fasc. III. et dernier. Paris: 


Leroux. 25 fr. 

Koruuer, F. * Ehatlindische Klosterlectiire. Ein Bei 
zur Kenntniss der Pflege d. geist. Lebens in 
im Mittelalter. Reval: Kluge. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Leur- v. Hanpsvon der politischen Oekonomic. 8. Haupt- 
abth. 2 Thi. u A tik. Von A. 
Buchenberger. 1 . Leipzig inter. + 

Mazow, A. le Soulavie diplomate, 
historien). Paris: Fischbacher. 15 fr. 

Meyer, Ch. Hardenberg u. — —— der Fiirsten- 
ty tt eyer. 3M. 


Monvumenta euctaraa catiquicst- 
morum Tom. X. ae OM istolarum Tom. III. 25 M. 
Poetarum latinorum aevi Tom. III. partis IT. 
fasc.1. 10M. Berlin: Weidmann. 

Repuicn, O. R. Die Anwesenheit Napoleons I. in Diissel- 
dorf im J. 1811. Diisseldorf: Lintz. 2M. 

Reyrsse, le Comte Théodore de. Dietioanaie des figures 
wy 77 Faso, 1. : Schepens. 4 fr. 
Rvvit.e v. Die Auflisung “a. glisch 

Bitndnisses im J. 1768. Berlie 





Peters. 1M. 
Tuomas, E._L’Envers de la soci‘té romaine d’aprés Pétrone. 
Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Arnot, R. ra ta 0,3 Kraft u. auslisende Kraft im 
Besonderen. 30 Pt. = Biologiache Studien. I. 
Das biolog. Grundgesetz Pf. Greifswald : 
A 


Korrent, H. Die Verwandtschaft Leibnizens m. Thomas v 
in der Lehre vom Bisen. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 


li R. Die Zoocecidien der Holzgewiichse Lothringens. 
sini 5 : Friedlinder. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Mionext, M. ee a ¥ 4 Flore du Paraguay. 
Basel : = 


Semper, C. im Archipel der .) 2 2. Tl. 
. 5. Ba. 7. Lfg. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 24M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Czyozxirwicz, A. A zur 2. Hiilfte der 
Odyssee. : West. 
cong a, # De Hercule fw Graecorum. Leipzig: 


Frey, le os. homie | a des = 
Ley | origine des races ues, s¢mi soudan- 
I Paris: Hachette. ‘Sf. 


et de 1’Indo-Chine. 
Jono’. “Codie! ignorati nelle biblicteche di Napoli. Fase. 1. 
Xevopavros Ta wapademéueva. Leipzig: Harras- 
- sowitz. 2 M. pe Pf. e 
EINHARDT, P, forma et usu juramentorum, quae in- 
tar i 1 m et Platonis. Xeno- 


Picnon, le Baron J et G. Voeasen. * Su 
“Viandier de Taillevent”: le manuserit in Bibieg 
théque du Vatican. Paris: 5 fr. 

Saussure, H. de. Antiquités —~— Ry Fase. 1. Le 
nag it du Cacique. Basel: Georg. 24M. 

8y6sTRaND In Syntaxin notationes 
~~ Ry Lund: Miller. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MSS. OF THE LXX. AND CATENAS AT MILAN, 
VERONA, AND VENICE. 
Sparsholt Vicarage, Wantage. 
The following is a complete list of MSS. 
of the LXX. and Catenas to be found in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, the Cathedral 
Library at ‘ome, and S. Mark’s Library at 
Venice, compiled from the catalogues of those 


libraries : 
I, MILAN. 


1, The famous Codex Ambrosianus (F), of 
which a sufficient account is to be found in 
vol. i. of the new edition of the LXX. pub- 
lished at Cambridge. Press-mark A. 147. 

2. 4 Maccabees under the title es els 
MaxxaBalous, rt of a MS. of which the 
mark is H. 11,sup, Thisis followed by “ sther 
secundum septuaginta (graece).” The MS. 
catalogue describes the whole volume as Codex 
bomb cinus saec. circa xiii. 

3, Folia duo mutila tantum (graece) initio et 
Pm. codicis. These leaves, in cursive, are used 
as the backing for the binding of a later MS., 
and contain parts of Isa. xix. 10—xxi. 11. 

4, Psalterium (graece). Cod. memor. mutilus 
antiquiori charactere (T. 14, sup.). Mutilated 
at be beginning ; leaves off in Ps. 117. 

. Psalterium Davidis (graecé). Cod. memor. 
chasnctens grandiore saec. circiter xi. cum 
duplici figura initio codicis (M. 54, sup.). 

6. Psualterium graecum. Cod. memor. saec. 
circiter xii. (Q. 15, sup.). Part of Ps. i. 
missing, also the later Dulles. 

7. Psalterium graecum. Cod. parvus memor. 
(+. 24, sup Pp} This has two or three s in 
uncials which contain the prayer of asses, 
It is very doubtful whether or not this is Holmes 
and Parsons, 111. 

8. Psalterium graecum. Cod. memor. saec. 
xv. membrana et charactere forma politula 
admodum nitida (G. 94, sup.). 

9. Catena in Job (graece) cod. membr. 
charactere nitido cum accentibus variantibus 
et notis grammaticis in margine: bonae notae 
licet non admodum fortasse vetustus (B. 117, 
sup.). There are constant references to the 
Hexaplar in this MS. 

10. Catena in Proverbia Salomonis (graece) 
(C. 267, inf.). 

11. Catena in Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Can- 
tica, Job (graece). Cod. memor. cum textu aeque 








ac notis saec. x. vel xi. ineuntis. (A. e i -) 
“Codex optimus et antiquissimus.” is 
ae (?) Holmes and Parsons, -— 

12, Catena SS. Patrum in Isaiam (graece). 
Cod. membr. antiquior. (G. 79, sup.). "Golem 
valde antiquus ex 

13. Commentarii in Psalmos David et Can- 


tica Scripturae ah ng Codex membr. anti- 
bi quior. ecem primi Psalmi (H. 112, 


sup.). «: Codex antiquus in suburbio Corcyrensi 
emptus.”” 

14. Scholia in Prophetas Joel, Abdiam, 
Jonam, Habacuc et Sophoniam mut. (graece) 
in membr. saec. ix. (H. 43, sup., No. 1). 

15. Scholia in 8. Scripturam incerti (graece) 
(B. 146, sup.). 

16. Varia in plures B. 8. libros metrice 
scripta (graece). Extant in cod. membr. _ 
vetusto ~~} compacto qui et Pare ser 
The underlying text is almost un Mickieahie. 

17. Isaias propheta. Catenae aureae frag- 
mentum in eum (D. 473, inf.). 

18. Isaias propheta. Catena om ma ejus 


male, prophetica nempe 8. Basilii, 


u | (graece). Cod. chart. (8. 12, — ; 
19. Liturgica quaedam cum pericopis V. et 


N. Testamenti (graece): cod. membr. saec. x. 
(xii. ?) (C. 16, inf.). « Fragmentum ex Cala- 
bria advectum.” 

20. Preces sacrae.... psalterium graeco- 
latinum ; . . Cod. membr. saec. xv. (C. 13, 


inf.) ; “ codex olim ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae de 


populo Romae.” 
21. Psalmi cum catena gracce. Cod. memor. 


charactere ligato et asperiori cum spiritibus 
antiquis. (B. 106, sup.). Holmes and Parsons, 
113. 


22. Psalmi Davidis cum expositione variorum 
(C. 264, inf.). This only extends to Ps. 54. 

23. Psalmi sive Catena SS. Patrum in 
ee graece. Cod. memor. charactere ligato 

"Codex, anti antiquioribus (M. 47, sup.). 
“ CO antiquus in suburbio Corcyrensi 
emptus.”’ 

24. Psalmi sive Catena in Psalmos pars 
altera videlicet a Ps. 74 deinceps. Cod. bombye. 
antiquior (F. 126, sup.). 

25. Psalmi seu Commentarium in omnes 
Davidis Psalmos et Cantica SS. (graece) codex 
bombye. (A. 221, inf.). 

26, Psalterium graecum cum commentariis 
seu catena Patrum. ... Cod. memor. saec. 
xiii. (F. 12, sup.). Is this H. and P. 112? 

27. Psalterium graecum ita descriptum ut 
singulis versibus e regione respondeat brevis ac 
dilucida explanatio. Cod. memor. saec. circiter 
xiii. duplici columna, = 36, sup.). This only 
extends as far as Ps. 1 

28. Psalterium nll cum notis. Cod. 
membr. vetustus spiritibus antiquis charactere 
vix ligato et claro notis vero minutissimis (C. 98, 
sup.). The first page of this is missing. 

29. Psalterium graecum cum prooemiis et 
_ marginalibus. Cod. bombyc. (H. 60, 
sup 
30. Psalterium graecum cum Precationibus 
aliquibus i in calce additis (G. 12, sup.). Defec- 
tive at the beginning ; it commences in Ps. 11. 

31. Psalterium et cetera Cantica item Preces 
nonnullae (graece). Codex membran. charac- 
= ligato = non impolito (B. 1, sup.). 

alomon, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canti- 
ae Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus 
(graece). Cod. membr. vetustus charactere 
ligato grandiori satis nitido cum accentibus 
variantibus (B. 68 a a **Codex vetustus 
Coreyrae emptus.”” The first fragment of Prov. 
i, 1—ii, 15 is in quite a different and later hand. 


II, VERONA. 


1, The famous Graeco-Latin Psalter (R), of 
the Greek text of which I hope to publish 
shortly a full collation. 

2. A Catena on the Psalms with Hexaplaric 
readings, 
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III, VENICE. 


The first part of this list is taken from 
Zanetti’s Catalogue. 

1. In folio membranaceus fol. 164, uncial. 
saec, Vili. aut ix. (H. and P. 23). It begins at 
Job xxx. 7, and contains also Prov., Eccl., Cant., 
Sap., Sir., the Minor Prophets (with arguments), 
Isa., Jer., Ez., Dan., To., Ju., 1 Macc., 2 Macc., 
3 Macc., 4 Macc., followed by other matter. 

2. In folio minori membranaceus, saeculi 
circiter x. (H. and P. 29). It begins at Gen. 
43, 14, and contains the rest of the Pentateuch, 
Josh., Jd., Ruth, i & 2 Ki., 1 & 2 Mace. (in char- 
taceis foliis recentiori manu descriptis), and a 
fragment of 3 Macc. 

3. In folio membranaceus saeculi circiter x. 
(H. and P. 121). It contains summaries of 
some of the books, and the Pentateuch, Josh., 
Jd., Ruth, 1—4 Ki. 1 & 2 Ch., 1 & 2 Esdr. 

4. In folio membranaceus saeculi circiter xi. 
(H. and P, 120). This originally contained at 
the end Ju. end To. Now the MS. contains 
the Pentateuch, Josh., Jd., Ruth, 1—4 Ki., 1&2 
Ch., 1 & 2 Esdr., 1—4 Macc., Esth. (as far as 
ix. 13). 

5. In folio membranaceus saeculi xv. Bes- 
sarionis jussu facile exscriptus (H. and P. 68). 
This contains Gen.—2 Chr. (as above) Isa.—Dan. 
the Minor Prophets, Job, Pss., Pr., Eccl. (fresh 
writing at 8r: 1°, 2, 17), Cant., 1 & 2 Esdr. (with 
contents), Esther, Sap., Si., Ju., To., 1—3 Macc., 
followed by the N. T. 

6. In folio partim membranaceus (to the 
middle of Ezek.) partim chartaceus saeculi xv. 
(H. and P, 122). This contains Gen.—2 Ch., 
Isa.—Dan., Ho.—Mal., Jb., Pss., Prov., Eccl., 
Cant., 1 & 2 Esdr., Esth., Sap., Si., Ju., To., 
1 Mace. (to i. 18), N. T. (in parchment), 

7. In 4° oblongus membranaceus a dextera 
in sinistram Hebraeorum more [onlyso far as the 
pages are concerned] exaratus foliorum 362 
recentiori et non obvio charactere. This con- 
tains Gen.—Deut., Prov., Ruth, Cant., Eccl., 
Lam., Dan. (as far as 12-13). 

15. Octateuchus in folio minori membrana- 
ceus foliorum 400 saeculi circiter x. Appingitur 
in marginibus Catena. 

16. Catena in Libros Regum (Field, 243*) in 
folio chartaceus foliorum 465 saeculi circiter xi. 
It contains 1—4 Ki., followed by 1 & 2 Ch., 
1&2 Esdr., Esth., To., Ju., 1—4 Mace. (the last 
book not complete). 

17. In folic majori membranaceus foliorum 
430 pulcherrimae atque optimae notae saeculi x. ; 
auro et picturis elegantibus priora duo folia 
ornantur. This is a Psalter with the Canticles, 

21. Proverbia cum marginali Catena: in 4° 
membranaceus foliorum 292 saeculi circiter x. 
This also contains Eccl., Cant., Jb. 

22. In 4° membranaceus foliorum 289 saeculi 
circiter xiii. Thisis a Catena on Proverbs with 
other matter following. 

23. Catena in Proverbia Salomonis (with 
other matter) : in 4° membranaceus saeculi cir- 
citer x. foliorum 126. This volume contains 
a fragment of an uncial MS. of the Proverbs 
at the beginning and end of the book, used as 
a backing for the binding, apparently of the 
seventh or eighth century. It has hitherto 
escaped notice. I give the text of it in full, so 
far as it can be recovered : 


Pr. xxiii. 21. + + + + Steppyyueva xa 
_ paxw5n nas urvwins 
22. axove mps T. we 
K.. BN KaTadpove: 
cov” unt .. 
24. . . ws extpeper marnp dimauos 
. 6 5€ viov go... evppawe 
+ +. + BNTNP avrov 
++. auverOw o warnp Kan NTN 
+. OL 
Mee cae peTw n TEKOVTA GE 
i vie onv Kapdiav 
Rees kas t oP@adruor euas odous 
+. (Teoay 


25. . 





Q7. w.... yap TeTpNMEVOS EoTW 


32. 


33. 


+ ++ + TPLOS OIKOS 
Ke. «. €ap OTEVOY adAOTPLOY 
0... yap CurTuuws awoAEiTa 
KQ. +... Wapavouos avadwinoera 
+ The + +. at Tivt OopuBos Tim 


Mee oes Siar Kar AeoXat 
ak wah vTpmuara dia Kevns 
_ * ” * 
ov ..v txXvevoyTmy wou ...0. 

Ke eee TAL 
* # * + 


K.. « MIAEITE Ev WepiTaTos 
€.. yap es Tas diadas Ka Ta 
- + THpia Sws Tovs OPOar 

+ Us Gov 
U ++ + poy WepiwaTnoeEs yuuvo 
. + Pos umepou 
T+ ++ €FXaTOV woweEp VIO ode 
. + tem Anyws exrewera 
K++ OWEp UO Kepacrou dia 
. + « TOL AUTW O LoS 
o.. + Oaduor cov otay idwow 
.. + OTpliay 
T. «2+ MG Gov TUTE AGANTE CkKoAIa 


34. «... ataxeon womrep ev nap 


-. . Aagons 
K.. . oOwep xuBepyntns ev TOA 
. kAvderr 


35. €.... Se rurrovow pe Kat ov 


* * * * 
TrrrTTTy tT . dew 

«= + OpOpos yiwerat 

wa eOwy Cntnowm.+ - + 
ouveAeurouat 


xxiv. 1. ve un (nAwons xaxous avdpas 


Mn... «.t Oupnons ewar met 
Pee GP MEAE ww ee ence auTw 
KaL™W... US Ta KEAN A... - » AGA 
mera cogi.. omodoue..- + -.. os 
Kat META TUVETEWS GVO... 6... 


4, peta aoOnvew . . umm... 


or 


6. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


16 


TAMLELa 
éx wavTos WAOvTOU Tim 
KaAdou 


ee eee 


+ KpEecowv Topos ioxvpov 


kat avnp Ppovnow exwy.... 
yt. v meyadou 

mera KuBepynoews ywweta © . 
Aeuos 

Bonfera Se wera xapdias Bov 
AeuTixns 

codia kat evvoiaay... 


. MapTias 

axabapoia avdpi Aoiuw eupo 
AuvOnoera 

€v NMEpa Kakn Kat Ev NuEpa 
OAubews ews av EKAELTN 

+ UtaL ayouevous €1s Savaroy 

KQL EKTPIW KTELVOMEVOUS MN 
peion 

eav Se erwns ovK oda TovToy 

yweoke oTt Ks Kopdias TavTw 
ywerke 

Kat O WAQaGas WvONY wag avTOS 
odey wmavta 

. $ amodibwow exactw Kata 
Ta €pya avTou 

. @ye meAr vie aryador yap 

Knpiov w . yAuKav@n cov o 
gapuyé 

. uT@S aiaOnre: Topiay TH ON 
Wuxn 

* . + * 
Kat CAMS OE OVK eyKaTaAefe . 


5. pn mpooayayns accBn voun 5 


Kai@V 

und(e*) axarnOns xopracia Ka 
Alas 

errakis yap meveitat o Sixaios 
Kat avaornoeTat 

ot Se aveBers acOevncourw 


€v KaKois 








17. cay reon o exbpos cov un ex. 
Xapns auTw 
ev 5€ Tw vTOoKEALoMATE aYTOU 
Mn €RQipou 
18. or: opera: Ks Kar ovK aperer 
aQuTw 
Kat awootpepe: Tov Oumoy av 
Tov amr auTov 
19. wn Xaipe ew Kaxoro.os 
unde (nrov ayaprwdrous 
20. ov yap un yernra ex'yora ma 
pavouwy 
Aaurrnp Se aveBav sherOnoetar 


kar unOetepw avTwy are 
Onons 
22. ekapyns yap TivovTa To. . 
ageBeis 
tas Se Timmpias auporep . . 
22a. Aoyor PuAatcouevos vio . . 
WWAEIAS MAKpay EoTAL 
Sexouevos de edefaro av... 
22). undev Wevdos aro yAwoon . 
Barrer AeyerOw 
xa ovdey Wevdos awo yAw . 
ons avTov ov pn ebeAOn 
22c. paxaipa yAwoou Bacirews x . 
ov capKivn 
os 5 av napadodn cuyrpiBn 
oer 
22d. eav yap ofvvOy o Buuosa... 
ouv vevpois avous avahi.... 
22e. Kat ora aVEwWY KaTAaTpwYE . 
Kou cuvyKases womep prot 
worte aBpwTa eva veowoo . . 





aeTov 
24 (30, 1). Tous enous Aoyous us po. . 
Ont 
* * * * 
yt. ee ee ee 


ovow Ow kai wavoua - 
25 (30, 2). appoveoraros yap eit wav 
TwY aVOv 
Kat PpovnTs avwv ovK eat 
ev €40t 
26 (30, 3). Os SeBiBaxer pe copia. 
Kat Yuwow wyiwy eyvwKa P 
27 (30, 4). rus (Sup. 4 litt.) aveBy eis Tov ovy Kas 
xareBn 
Tis CUVNYayEV aveuous ev KOATM 
wis ouve . Tpiey vdwp ev t 
aria 
TiS EKPATNTEY TWH AK . wy 
™ms Yns 
Tt OVOMA GUTW 7 Tt OVOMG 
TOS TEKVOLS QUTOV Wa YyYwS 
28 (30, 5). mavres yap Aoyor 00 wemupw 
pevot 
veeparme: 5e avrost.. .. T(?) 
AaBoupeveor auToyv . - 
alerted ... ons yern 
30 (30, 7). Sv0 acroupar mapa vou 
Kat Bn apeAns pov xapiv mp 
Tov awo8avew pe , 
31 (30, 8). , ves n és 
mAovTov Se Kat weviay M7 
po dws 
cuvtatoy de wor Ta SeovTa 
Kat Ta aUTapKN 
32 (30, 9). wa wn rAnodes Yevdns 
YEV@OMAL Kat E1Tw TIS KE OPA 
n mevnbes KAew Kat Ono 
ow To ovoua Tov O0 
33 (30, 10). un napadws oerny eis XE 
pas Sernorov 
BN Wore KaTapagHnTMA T. «+> 
apaviains 
34 (30, 11). exyovoy Kaxov ™pa ka. . 
paras 
Tv Se pa oun evdoy. . 
35 (30, 12). exyovov naxov Sinac. . 
aurov Kpivet 
anv be etodov avtov .. 
WEVE. ws 


The most noticeable readings in the above 
interesting fragment, when compared with B, 
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are xxiii. 23 untnp for wxn, which does not 
occur in any other MS.—29 ania (AS)—35 
ywerot for evra, in no other MS.—xxiv. 9 om de 
20 with A—10 exAewn (A)—I11 exmpiw (A)—14 
a:cOnre (not elsewhere)—16 erraxis (A)—o (=A) 
—20 wapavouwy — and Parsons, 149, 260) 
—22a maxpa for exros (not elsewhere)—226 
Yevdos aro yAwoons avrov (AS)—ov un (S)—27 wa 
yws (A)—28 vmeparme (C)—30 xa (not else- 
where). 

25. In 4° chartaceus saeculi circiter xiii. 
This is a Catena on Isaiah in two hands. 

The remaining MSS. are in the appendix to 
the printed catalogue of Zanetti not yet 
printed. 

1. Membran, in 8° saec. xii. Psalterium cum 
Canticis Troparia pro festis accedunt. ’ 

2. Chart in 8° saec. xv. (S. Joannis in Viri- 
dario Patavii). Presented by Jo. Calphurnius, 
bearing the date 1446. This is also a Psalter. 

13. Membran. in f° saec. circa xii, — Libri 
Paralipomenon, Esdrae, Esther, Tobit, Judith, 
et Maccabaeorum cum Praefatione ad singulos 
libros et Catena in Psalmos a Psalmo 5° ad 29m, 
It also contains Prov., Eccl., Cant., Sap., Si. 
(ending at 35 [32].24). 

16. Membr. in 4° saec. xiii, Psalmi cum 
nonnullis Orationibus et Canticis. Codex initio 
mutilus incipiens a Psalmo viii. cum Psalmo 
151 apocrypho et canticis. 

26. Cod. membr. in 4° saec. xiv. Psalmi 
cum aliquot Canticis initio et in fine mutilus. 
It contains both Greek and Latin Psalms, and 
commences at em 1° (23.2), and leaves off in the 
middle of the Canticle from Habakkuk. 

27. Psalmi cum aliquot Precibus. Codex 
chart. in 8° saec. xvii. 

30. Membr. in 4° saec x. Catena in Psalmos 
a Psalmo primo usque ad centesimum quartum. 
Codex mutilus in fine. 


$l. Hesychii Scholia in Psalmos, Codex 
exaratus a Bartholomaeo Monacho; Cod. 
membr. in 8° saec. cire. x. 

32. Membr. in 8° saec. xi. With Paschal 


tables; corresponding to H. and P., 152. The 
title of it is Psalmi cum aliquot Canticis : codex 
initio et fine mutilus. 

36. Cod. chart. in f° saec. xiv. 
Psalmos. 

37. Cod. membr. in f° saec. xiv. Interpre- 
tatio in Isaiam initio mutila. This MS. also 
contains 8. Gregory of Nyssa’s Homilies on 

tcclesiastes and Theodoret’s Quaestiones in 
Genesin. 

38. Chart. in 4° saec. xv. 
positione Hesychii. 

41, Catena in Psalmos. Codex chart. in fe 
saec. xvi. This MS. contains a fragment of a 
cursive Psalter with a text very similar to that 
of R and T, and also a fragment of a collection 
of extracts from the Psalms. 

44, Chart. in f° saec. xvii. A beautifully 
written Psalter with Catena. 

49, Membr. in 4° saec. xii, Psalmi cum 
Canticis et aliis Precibus. This commences at 
i. 4. At the end of the MS. are fragments of a 
palimpsest of 8. John’s Gospel seen by Tischen- 
dorf, 1847. 

62. Cod. chart. in 4° saec. xv. Psalterium 
argumentis singulis Psalmis praemissis. This 
is followed by other works. 

I owe many thanks for much courtesy and 
kindness to the librarians of the three libraries 
mentioned above. 


Expositio in 


Psalmi cum ex- 


Henry A. REDPATH. 








IRON IN HOMER. 
London: @ct. 18, 1892. 
In the interesting discussion at yesterday’s 
meeting of the Hellenic Society which followed 
Mr. Jevons’s paper on ‘Iron in Homer,” it 
appeared to me that too little had been said of 
those passages in which iron is mentioned either 
as a valuable commodity or as a form of 
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treasure. This silence may have been occasioned 
by the fact that, in the recurring phrase in 
which iron is mentioned as a possession, it is 
associated with bronze as well as with gold. 
But if all the es are taken together, 
including Jl. ix. 366, xxiii. 261, does it not 
appear tolerably evident that, while the iron 
was in the shape of axe-heads (double or single), 
the bronze was in the more massive form of 
cauldrons and tripods? This is rendered more 
robable by the statement that the treasures 
Sponght out in Od. xxi. had been won by 
Odysseus—the axe-heads, no doubt, in contests 
with the invincible bow. It appears from //. 
xxiii. 850 that the prize for archery took this 
form. (One ane-head would make many arrow- 


8.) 

The epithet roAtxcunros, ‘‘ much-laboured,” by 
which iron is distinguished in the line above 
referred to, must have originated at a time when 
men still wondered at the working of iron. The 
upshot seems to be that while in two passages 
the Odyssey, like the Hymn to Hermes, shows 
unexpected familiarity with the use and even 
the manufacture of iron, both poems carry on 
the whole the impress of an incipient iron age. 

How this bears on the relation of the Iliad 
to the Mycenaean civilisation, I leave it to others 
to determine. Although Strabo identifies 
Alybe, ‘‘ where the silver is born,” with the 
land of the Chalybians, there is no trace in 
Homer of any traffic in iron coming from the 
south-eastern shores of the Euxine. With the 
commencement of that traffic, of which we have 
a reminiscence in Aeschylus, iron must have 
become more abundant. By the way, Why 
does Aeschylus call the Chalybian ‘a colonist 
from Scythia” ? 

LEWIs CAMPBELL. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Oct, 23, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Distribution 
of Animals and what it teaches,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
7.80 p.m. Ethical: ** Faith and the Moral Order,” 

by Miss M. 8. Gilliland. 

Mownpay, Oct. 24, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Trunk,” 
IL., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Tuvrspay, Oct. 27,8 p.m, Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Trunk,” 
III., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Faivay, Oct. 28,5 p.m. Physical : Discussion of Mr. Williams’s 
Paper on “The Dimension of Physical Quantities” ; 
Discussion of Mr. Sutherland’s Paper on ‘‘ The Laws of 
Molecular Force,” with Papers by Dr. Young and Mr. 
Thomas on “The Determinations of Critical Density, 
Critical Volume, and Boiling Points.” 





SCIENCE. 


PROF. BLOOMFIELD’S “ CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE VEDA.” 

II, 


The Story of Namuki. 


No one hus shown more clearly than Prof. 
Bloorafield that the first, though not always the 
last, commentary on the Vedic Hymns must be 
sought for in the Briahmanas. And yet there 
is a gulf between the two which defies chrono- 
logical determination. How this gulf is to be 
accounted for, how in many cases the simple 
language of the Hymns ceased to be under- 
stood, how the artless legends alluded to in 
the Hymns became, as Prof. Bloomfield admits, 
exaggerated and distorted in the Brihmanas, 
and what interval of time is required to account 
for this hypertrophy, is more than we shall ever 
be able to discover. What we know is that in 
all countries a period of prose literature is 
subsequent to a period of poetic literature, and 
that, so far as we can judge, India forms no ex- 
ception to thisrule. It is quite another question 
how much of the elaborate ceremonial and of 
the no less elaborate folk-lore preserved in the 
Brahmanas is actually presupposed in the 
Hymns, and how much may be of later growth. 














The story of Sunahsepa, for instance, and of 
his sufferings, was certainly known to the 
Vedic poets; but whether the long story of his 
being sold by his father to be sacrificed as a 
substitute for another victim, a prince of the 
royal line of the Ikshvakus, was known to 
them likewise is very doubtful, even if we do 
not consider that the whole legend was 
elaborated from indications contained in the 
Hymns. Here, as elsewhere, I quite agree 
with Prof. Bloomfield that a certain tact is 
requisite, a certain sense which helps us to 
discriminate between what is natural and what 
is artificial, between what is primary and what 
is secondary. But under all circumstances, 
great would be the mistake if, as interpreters of 
the Vedic Hymns, we were to refuse the assist- 
ance supplied to usbythe Brihmanas. Nothing 
that can possibly throw light on the brief and 
dark allusions contained in the Hymns should be 
ignored, whether contained in the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads, or in the Nirukta and the 
Sitras—nay, even in the epic poems and the 
Purfnas. Sayana has availed himself of all these 
sources; and if I have always insisted on 
Siyana’s commentary as a sine qua non of Vedic 
scholarship, I am not likely to undervalue the 
help given us by the authors of the Brihmanas 
so long as we maintain towards them the same 
independence of judgment which we know to 
be necessary in our relianceon Siyana. It may 
truly be said of Siyana: Sayana, non sine te, nec 
tecum vivere possum. 

There is a legend of Namuki, frequently 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, and alluded to in 
several es of the Vedic Hymns, to which 
Prof. Bloomfield has devoted an article in his 
learned Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda. The legend, as reconstructed from 
various sources by Prof. Bloomfield, is this: 


‘Indra, the god of the clear sky, is for ever slaying 
with his thunderbolt the cloud-demons who ob- 
struct the rain and withhold from mortals the 
blessings consequent upon it. But in one instance 
he encounters the demon Namuii (‘ Don’t let go,’ 
or ‘Hold fast’), who, instead of falling an easy 
victim to his thunderbolt, engages him in close 
combat and rather gets the better ofhim. Namufi 
holds Indra fast, and refuses to let him go unless 
he enters into a strict agreement not to slay him 
subsequently. The compact is constructed very 
diplomatically, so as to leave apparently no possi- 
bility of danger to Namu/i from Indra ; the latter 
agrees not to slay the former either by day or by 
night, i.c., as Namufi construes it, at no time 
whatever. He agrees further not to slay him 
either with a staff or a bow, with the flat hand or 
the fist, with anything wet or dry, i ¢., as Namu/i 
intends, with no known weapon. For a while the 

irare boon companions. But Namuii, the dsura, 
is bound to betray his nature, fundamentally hostile 
to Indra, the deva; and upon one occasion, when 
Indra had imbibed freely of his favourite beverage, 
the soma, he plies him still further with the 
strong drink sura (brandy), which is regarded as 
unholy, and is no doubt conceived as the special 
drink of the Asuras. Indra becomes stupefied, 
and loses his strength, his senses, the taste for 
food and soma, and in the story Namuii is 
conceived as having robbed him of these and appro- 
priated them to his own use. The gods now step 
upon the scene. The Asvins, the heavenly 
physicians, and Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, 
cure Indra, and afterwards Indra with their help 
concocts a plan by which he may slay Namuii, 
without perjuring himself. In order to evade the 
clause of the compact which forbids him to do the 
deed either by day or by night, they choose the 
time of the dawn before the sun had risen, ‘ that 
being neither day nor night.’ In order to intro- 
duce a weapon not included by the stipulation of 
the compact, they forge a bolt from the foam of the 
waters, ‘that being neither wet nor dry.’ Indra 
slays Namufi, but he is still without bis soma, 
which now flows from the body of Namu/i mixed 
with blood and impure, so that they may not touch 
it. Here again the Asvins lend their aid; they 
drink the loathsome mixture, and having purified 
it in their divine bodies, they return it to Indra.’ 
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Prof. Bloomfield has clearly seen that this 
myth, like most myths, is derived from a 
number of what I call mythological roots. He 
discovers five of them in the myth of Namuii: 
(1) The battle between Indra and Namuki, and 
the subsequent compact; (2) Namu/i makes 
Indra drunk with sura, and robs him of strength, 
enjoyment of life, and the soma; (3) Indra, 
with the aid of the Asvins and Savasvati, circum- 
vents the compact and revenges himself on 
Namuti; (4) the Asvins and Sarasvati bring 
back the soma from Namuki; (5) Minor points 
in the story. 

What Prof. Bloomfield is anxious to prove is 
that this story of Namufi has no physical 
background, or, as he expresses it, that it was 
never preceded by any historical or naturalistic 
version. He admits, indeed, that Indra is very 
largely a storm-god, who attacks the clouds and 
other natural phenomena personified as demons. 
But he takes him in this legend as merely the 
heroic person Indra, embroiled with all sorts of 
uncanny beings, one of them happening to be the 
demon Namuii. He will not even allow that 
Namuhi was so called because he would not (na) 
let go (muk) Indra. He thinks that this is a mere 
after-thought. Still, this explanation is given 
as early as the time of the Taittiriya-brihmana 
(1, 7, 1, 6) and surely no name was ever given 
without some reason, and in few names is the 
reason of the évouaro@érns so manifest as in that 
of Namuki. Vritra, Sushna, and other demons, 
with whom Prof. Bloomfield classes Namuki, 
clearly betray the intention of their name-givers 
—why should not Namu/i? And why should 
Namuki alone be merely a fanciful being, while 
all the other opponents of Indra have their roots, 
like Indra himself, in natural phenomena? If 
we imagine that all the opponents of Indra 
must represent clouds, then, no doubt, it 
would be difficult to imagine a cloud that 
would not let go Indra. But Indra has many 
characters and many enemies. In one of his 
characters Ind-ra is known to be the lord of 
the moon (ind-u), at first the ally, but after- 
wards the locum tenens of Soma. He is repre- 
sented not only as drinking the ambrosia of 
the moon, like the other gods, but as fighting 
for Soma, and rescuing Soma from the iron 
fortress into which his enemies had thrown him, 
and kept him captive. All this has been well 
worked out by Prof. Hillebrandt in his learned 
work on Vedic Mythology. There are two fea- 
tures of the moon which occupied the attention of 
the ancient poets, and had somehow or other 
to be accounted for. We know that the 
eclipses of the moon seemed very terrible, and 
they were accounted for by a demon or graha, 
who for a time devoured the moon, but had to 
surrender it afterwards. This can hardly be 
the physical foundation of the Namuki story, 
for, after all, the demon of the lunar eclipse 
had to let go, at least for a long time. But 
there was another eclipse of the moon which 
took place constantly from every full moon to 
every new moon. It is this gradual eclipse 
which seems to me at the root of the Namusi 
and several other legends. We have the well- 
known legend of Soma being carried off and 
held in prison, till a bird, a falcon, discovers 
him and brings him back. Indra himself is 
sometimes represented as doing the work of that 
bird, and bringing back the captive Soma. 
Even then Soma is not safe from his enemies, 
for an archer, called Kris‘inu, aims at him, and 
sometimes a feather of the bird is said to have 
been shot off. Now why is this enemy, some- 
times represented as a Gandharva, called 
Krisinu (literally, ‘‘he who makes thin) ? 

Because as Durgidisa informs us, the dark half 
makes the moon thin (Krishnapakshah krisyati 
Kandram). In the Atharva-veda, xii. 3, 16, 
we read of the moon as gyotishman, and as 
“uta yah kakarsa,” as the bright and as he who 


old name, if, as has long been suggested, it is 
the same as the Avestic Keresani. 

What then is Namufi supposed to do? He 
is supposed never to loosen his hold on 
Soma; neither does he, for every night Soma 
becomes smaller and smaller, and Indra, the lord 
of Soma, falls more and more into the power of 
Namufi. As he cannot shake him off, he offers 
@ compromise, never to kill him by day or by 
night, &c., if only Namufi will let him go. 
Such compromises are not uncommon in — 
mythology. Achilles is vulnerable in one place 
only, so is Sigfried. Again, the whole earth is 
made to promise not to injure Balder; he is 
killed at last by the mistletoe, because that 
grows on a tree, and not on theearth. Now 
the fact is quite true. Indra does not kill the 
enemy of the moon in fair combat. Namuki 
clings to him till almost nothing is left, and yet 
he does not kill Soma altogether. The curious 
feature in the Namuki myth is that Namuii is 
killed at last by what is called a piece of foam, 
which is neither moist nor dry. What is this 
piece of foam? Prof. Bloomfield, who is very 
fond of explaining legends by referen:e to 
sacrificial acts or to popular superstitions, 
maintains that this foam (phena) in the story 
of Namuki owes its origin to a superstition that 
lead drives away evil spirits. That superstition 
is certainly very old. It exists in the Atharva- 
veda and elsewhere. But foam is not lead. 
True, says Prof. Bloomfield; but there is a 
Paribhiishi-Sitra at Kaus, 8, 18, which says 
that lead, river-lead, iron-filings, and the head 
of a lizard are in practice all equivalent to lead. 
And this so-called river-lead is explained by one 
commentator as nadiphenapindah, a lump of 
river-foam. All this is very curious, but 
is it more than curious? Prof. Bloomfield 
thinks that the river-lead or the river foam 
was suppos:d to be efficient against demons, 
because Indra wrung off the head of Namuki 
with foam. But why was Indra believed to 
have performed this violent operation with 
mere foam? That is the question that has to 
be answered, unless we say with Prof. Bloom- 
field and Bergaigne that it is better not to 
ask too many questions. I do not mean to say 
that we can answer all such questions, but 
I do think that we ought to try to answer 
as many as we can. Now let usremember that it 
is when Soma or the moon is reduced to the 
last kala, the last gasp, that Indra turns round. 
Sometimes it is said that, when only a little is 
left of the fifteenth part of the moon, the Pitris 
come to fill it again. Sometimes the moon is 
supposed to be actually invisible for three nights. 
But at all events it is when Soma has come to 
the last kali or digit, that Indra faints for a 
time, and then recovers himself by wringing the 
head of Namusi. The question then is, can 
this last kala or the first kalé of the moon be 
likened to phena or foam? Among the many 
similes or even appellations of the moon, a very 
frequent one is érmi, the wave; and whoever 
has watched the moon rising over a wild and 
foaming sea will easily understand the simile. 
Now if the small crescent of the moon can be 
called a wave, why not the foam or crest of a 
wave? But we need not ask why not, for 
anyone who has but read the first verse of the 
Hitopadesa knows how the kala of the moon is 
likened to a streak of foam, gahnaviphenalekhd. 
Hence this strange fiction of the foam also seems 
to me to have a naturalistic foundation in the last 
and first kalas of the moon. That at the approach 
of the new moon Indra seems overcome, that 
all the Soma seems to have gone out of him, 
and been swallowed by Namuii, is intelligible 
enough. And who cures Indra in his distress ? 
The Asvins—whether on account of their being 
the physicians of the gods, or on account of 
their appearing always just before sunrise, is 
difficult to settle. Let it only be clearly under- 





grows thin. And this Krisinu is evidently an 


stood that the two Asvins are among the oldest 


representatives of the universal dualism of 
nature, of day and night, of morning and even- 
ing, of sun and moon. But why was Sarasvati 
supposed to have assisted Indra at the time of 
new-moon? Because, as we seeinthe Brahmanas, 
where Sarasvan is identified with the full moon, 
Sarasvati is identified with Amévdsya, or the 
new moon (Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 
p- 382). Of course, it is impossible to say at 
what moment of time new moon takes place : 
it is a vanishing moment, and we know how 
much trouble the ancient Brihmans took to fix 
it. Hence it might well have been fabled that the 
exact time when Indra shook off Namuki could 
not be fixed, that it was entre chien et loup, 
neither at night nor in the day. All the rest 
would follow, for the reins of the imagination 
of Vedic poets were held very loose. The 
only unexplained element in the whole story 
is the sura, not the soma, which Indra 
is supposed to have drunk, before he 
was quite overcome. Sura, or parisrut, 
though not exactly brandy, is a vulgar, 
even a forbidden, beverage, the beverage of 
Asuras, not of Devas. Yet it seems to have 
been taken as a remedy against Soma-nausea ; 
and there is a ceremony, the Sautrimani, in 
which it forms a very prominent part. Whether 
that ceremony is a reflex of the new moon 
disasters or new moon recoveries of Indra, or 
whether that ceremony has supplied some 
details to the Namu/i legend, is more than I 
should venture to say. For the present I think 
we must be satisfied with admitting that the 
Vedic fabulists, when they had to account for 
the discomfiture of Indra, imagined that the 
Asura Namuii had drugged his boon companion 
by giving him his own, the Asura beverage, to 
drink. I agree with Prof. Bloomfield that in 
minor points the fancy of the ancient as well as 
modern story-tellers runs very free, but I still 
hold that in their broad outlines all mythological 
stories spring from nature, as seen by her 
earliest interpreters. F. Max MULiEr. 








CORRESPONDENVCE. 
AN ISRAELITISH WAR IN EDOM: HEBREW LOAN- 
WORDS FROM GREEK, 
Queen’s College, Oxford : Oct. 9, 1892. 


Rather more than a month ago, Mr. Binion, 
in a letter to the ACADEMY, proposed a new 
reading for the corrupt passage in Numbers 
xxi. 14; but his conjecture is not likely to 
satisfy anyone except its author. The trans- 
lators of the Septuagint, however, had «a 
different text before them from that which 
appears in the Masoretic version—a text, too, 
which gives good sense, and can be construed 
grammatically. Instead of the impossible 
wahébh they read zdéhdbh, while in place of 
5102 they had 7157D, without the initial 
béth, which, as Dr. Neubauer has pointed out 
to me, is merely a repetition of the final 
letter of the preceding word. Lastly, the word 
which is punctuated ‘‘ wars”’ in the plural in 
the Masoretic text was punctuated by them as 
a singular. Hence the verse appears in the 
Greek version : ‘‘ Wherefore it is said in a book : 
The war of the Lord consumed Zahab and the 
brooks of Arnon.” 

If, however, we adopt the reading Zahab, 
which is thus supported by an earlier authority 
than the Masoretic text, it is not necessary to 
make any further alterations in the Hebrew 
version. The verse would run: ‘‘ Wherefore it 
is said in a book” (or ‘‘ the book” if we change 
the punctuation): ‘‘ The wars of Yahveh were 
at Zahab in Suphah ” (or ‘‘ of Suphah,” if we 
omit the déth) ‘‘ and at the brooks of Arnon.” 
We learn from Deut. i. 1 what was the situa- 
tion of both Zahab and Suphah. We are there 
told that the plain “over against Suph ” was 
“between Paran and Tophel and Laban and 
Hazeroth and Di-Zahab.” Di-Zahab, as has 
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long been re gnised , is a compound, the first 
demas of which corresponds with the Arabic 
dhi, so that the name means “ the district of 
Zahab.” In Gen. xxxvi. 39, mention is made 
of ‘‘the waters of Zahab,” the last king of 
Edom whose name is given being said to have 
been the grandson of Matred, ‘the daughter” 
(or “son” according to the Septuagint) ‘of 
Mé-Zahab.” The expression ‘‘ daughter” (or 
**son ”’) must be here used in the common sense 
of ‘‘ native.” 

Zahab, then, was in Edom, not far from 
Suph or Suphah. The position of the latter 
locality is fixed by 1 Kings ix. 26, from which 
we learn that ‘‘ the sea of Suph ” was the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Consequently, one of ‘‘the wars of 
Yahveh’’ was in Edom in the neighbourhood of 
the Yim Siph. 

Now Zahab means “ gold,” and the name 
thus points to the existence of gold mines. The 
fact will bring to memory Sir Richard Burton’s 
book on J'he (/old-Mines of Midian, and the 
expedition upon which he was sent by the 
Khedive. The district of Zahab must have 
been included in the ‘‘sandy” region of 
Havilah, which, according to Gen. xxv. 18, and 
1 Sam. xv. 7, lay on the eastern border of the 
Ishmaelites, and in which, as we are informed 
in Gen. ii. 12, there was ‘“‘gold.” It is a 
district which sorely needs exploration. 

‘*The war of Yahveh”’ in this part of Edom 
is unrecorded in the Old Testament; and we 
should not have heard of it at all had it not been 
alluded to in ‘‘a book” in connexion with the 
war against the Amorites, of which we have an 
account, But it may be possible to bring it 
into relation 
Ramses III. of the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty against ‘“‘the Shasu of Mount Seir.” 
A discovery I was fortunate enough to make 
last winter has shown that the Israelites had 
not as yet settled in what was afterwards the 
territory of Judah when Ramses III. overran 
southern Palestine and captured its chief cities ; 
and it is further remarkable that he alone of 
Egyptian Pharaohs—so far as we know— 
ventured to lead an army into the fastnesses of 
Mount Seir. It is therefore by no means im- 
probable that ‘‘ the war of the Lord” referred 
to in the book of Numbers was a war waged 
with the Egyptian king. 

As I am about to depart to my Egyptian 
home, I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
another subject, which has, however, nothing 
to do with the history of Israel. The discovery 
of the name of a Yivana or “‘ Ionian” in the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets, coupled with the fact 
that he was serving in ‘the country of Tyre,” 
opens up the possibility of the introduction of 
Greeks words into the language of Canaan at 
an early period. The Hebrew yayin or yain 
“wine,” therefore, no longer presents the same 
difficulties as heretofore. August Miiller has 
pointed out that, like the Ethiopic wein, it 
must have been borrowed from the Greek 
olvos, olvov, and not the Greek word from it. It 
is not found elsewhere in the Semitic languages ; 
it has no Semitic etymology, and the vine is 
not a native of the countries to which the 
Semitic populations belonged. According to 
the naturalists, it is a native rather of Armenia 
and the Balkans. The Hebrew word, however, 
can hardly have been borrowed from the 
Armenians, as the Vannic inscriptions have 
shown that the vine was called uwdulis in the 
old language of the country. 

Another Hebrew or Canaanitish word which 
I should regard as of Greek origin is lappid, 
“atorch.” This, in, has no Semitic ety- 
mology, while the Greek Aaurds is, of course, 
connected with the root of Adurw. Possibly 
melchéréth in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5) 
is another loan-word of the same kind, the 
Greek original being udxa:pa. 

A. H. SAYCE. 
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OLD BURMESE INSCRIPTION AT BUDDHA GAYA. 
London: Oct. 12, 1892. 

In General Cunningham’s new book, Mahd- 
bodhi, a plate is given (No. xxix.) of a copper- 
gilt umbrella found by Mr. Beglar to the west 
of the great temple at Buddha Gaya, and 
beneath it is given a hand copy and a photo - 
graph of a Burmese inscription found on it. 
The hand copy is, as sueh things are apt to be, 
badly drawn, and so misleading as to quite 
unintelligible; but from the photograph the 
words can be made out. 

General Cunningham says (p. 75) : 
‘* The Burmese inscription appears to open with a 
date, but I cannot read it satisfactorily. I can 
make out the words Siri Dhama Radza Guru, but 
the last four letters puzzle me.” 


The inscription runs thus, according to my 
reading in strict transliteration : [Sak]kardj 397 
ku || Siri Dhamma Réjé Guru || Mahathir, or as 
the modern Burmese would say: Thekkayit 
8397 ku Thiri Damma Yaza Guru Mahati. i 
being interpreted means:—The secular year 
397, Sri Dhamma Raja Guru, the High Priest. 
The term Mahdthir, or Mahdthér, as the more 
learned men prefer to write it, though both 
words are pronounced Mahdti, is the well- 
known Pili Mahdthéra. Dhamma Raji Guru 
is a title applied frequently to high priests or 
sayddaws (= dchdriya + Burmese honorific 
suffix taw, commonly also pronounced sadaw) 
in Burma. The full title of one such personage 
on his iron seal lately presented by myself to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum runs thus :—Sundar4- 
bhivamsa Dhammilankara Mahidhammaraja- 
. These words are pronounced by the 
Burmese :—Théndayibiwuntha Dammilingaya 
Mahidammayiziguru. The peculiar title of 
the Royal Preceptor himself is always, as I 
understand, Sri Dhamma Raji Guru; so the 
inscription means that the umbrella was pre- 
omtel or set up by the Royal Preceptor in the 
year 397 Burmese era, or A.D. 1035, as General 
Cunningham su The date and archaic 
character of this inscription make it one of 


great importance. 
- R. C, TEMPLE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
‘*Contemporary Science” series, to be pub- 
lished immediately, will be Public Health Pro- 
blems, by Mr. John F. J. Sykes, medical officer 
of health for St. Pancras. The author attempts 
to summarise the essential points in evolution, 
environment, parasitism, prophylaxis, and 
sanitation, which bear upon the preservation of 
the public health. The volume will be copiously 
illustrated. 


THE arrangements for the next session of the 
Royal Geographical Society present several new 
features. In addition to the ordinary meetings, 
it is proposed to give a special series of Christ- 
mas lectures to young people, to be followed 
by a course of ten weekly educational lectures, 
specially adapted for teachers, by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder. At a special meeting on Novem- 
ber 7, Capt. Lugard will recount his discoveries 
in Equatorial Africa. The ordinary meetings 
begin on November 14 with a on a by Dr. 
Nansen on his proposed North Polar expedi- 
tion. Mr. Joseph Thomson will follow with an 
account of his expedition to Lake Bangweolo, 
and Capt. Bower will describe his journey 
across Tibet. Prof. Milne and Mr. Savage 
Landor have promised papers on Yesso, Major 
Rundell on the Siyin Chins, Mr. H. O. Forbes 
on the Chatham Islands, and Capt. Gallwey 
on Benin. It is hoped that Mr. Canenet will 
return to describe his adventures in the Kara- 
koram mountains. Apart from the records of 
travel, to which the ordinary meetings have 








| to have h 


usually been mainly devoted, th»re will be 
papers dealing with the more general and 
scientific aspects of geography. The Prince cf 
Monaco will probably describe his experiments 
on the Atlantic currents, Sir Archikald Geikie 
will lecture on types of scenery, Prof. Bonney 
on the work of iechesn, Mr. J. Y. Buchauan 
on the windings of rivers, and Dr. Schiichter 
on his new photographic method of determining 
longitude. 


THE first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday, 
October 23, in St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Dr. Andrew Wilson 
will lecture on ‘‘ The Distribution of Animals 
and what it teaches.” Lectures will sub- 
sequently be given by Mr. Willmott Dixon, 
Prince Kropotkin, Mr. R. Brudenell Carter, 
Mr. Arthur W. Clayden, Prof. H. Marzhall 
Ward, and Dr. E. E. Klein. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


Dr. PreyTE, of Amsterdam, is editing the 
collected writings of the late Prof G. A. 
Wilken, of Leyden, whose knowledge of the 
anthropology of the Dutch East Indies was 
unrivalled. The first volume will shortly be 
published by Mr. Brill, of Leyden. 


Mr. HENRY BAtFour, the curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford, has written 
an essay upon The Evolution of Decorative Art, 
which will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Percival & Co. The object of the author is to 
record the evidence for the development of the 
complex out of the simple, and to trace the 
history of art back to the earliest efforts of 
primitive man. 

THE last part of the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains the first of an elaborate paper on 
the Natives of the Nicobars, by Dr. W. Svoboda, 
based upon his own mal observations as 
well as upon the published studies of Mr. 
Horace Man. It is illustrated with two 
coloured plates, besides cuts in the text. 


WE quote the following letter by Canon 
Isaac Taylor, upon ‘‘The European Origin of 
the Aryans,” m Science:—‘‘My attention 
has been called to Dr. Brinton’s note in Science 
for June 20 as to the claim of Omalius d’ Halloy 
to have preceded Latham in calling in question 
the theory of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans. 
In 1890, when, in his lectures on Races and 
Peoples, Dr. Brinton advanced the claim of 
@Halloy, I carefully read over Halloy’s 
articles, as cited by Dr. Brinton on p. 146 of 
his book; and I came to the conclusion that 
d@’Halloy was not acquainted with the theory 
he is said to have controverted. The dates 
confirm this conclusion. The articles in 
question were published in the Bulletins of the 
Belgian Academy during the years 1839 to 
1844, and were recapitulated in 1848, The 
theory of the migration of the Aryans from 
Central Asia first found definite expression in 
an article by Pott, buried in a volume of Ersch 
and Griiber’s Encyclopaedia, which was pub- 
lished in 1840; but it attracted no attention till 
taken up by Lassen in 1847, and by Jacob 
Grimm in 1848. This was the theory against 
which Latham contended; whereas d’Halloy’s 
very confused and misty arguments seem to 
refer, if they refer to anything, to the 
Caucasian theory broached by Blumenbach in 
1781, with the modifications proposed by 
Adelung in his Mithridates, 1806-1816. I 
think, therefore, we are still justified in assert- 
ing that Latham was the first to question the 
comparatively modern theory that the Aryan 
race originated in the highlands of Central 
Asia, a theory of which d’Halloy does not seem 

vo | ; and consequently, in the second 
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edition of my Origin of the Aryans, published 
in 1892, I did not think it necessary to modify 
my former statements as to Latham’s priority.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE October number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is the first after an interval caused 
by the summer holidays. Perhaps the most 
important article is that in which Mr. Herbert 
Richards examines the use of & with the future 
in Attic Greek. After excluding two classes of 
cases—(1) where there is a predominance of 
MS. authority against the use ; (2) where the 
change of a letter or two gives another tense 
in place of the future—he quotes a list of 
passages, nineteen in all, where the MS. 
authority for & with the future is uncontra- 
dicted, preponderating, or at least good. He 
then goes on to explain many of them away 
by the theory that AN is a MS. blunder for 
4H; and fin suggests other passages where 
the same blunder may have occurred. Mr. J 
A. R. Munro discusses the chronology of the 
career of Themistocles, in view of the state- 
ments in the ’A@nvaiwy Mod:rela, arguing that 
there were in ancient times two distinct systems 
of chronology, “yy by an interval of ten 
years. Mr. A. Tilley deals with the obscure 
subject of the ludus latrunculorum, partly from 
the evidence supplied by pieces that have been 
found in tombs; and concludes that ary suc- 
cessful attempt to explain the working of the 
e must based on analogies, not from 
raughts or chess, but from the Roman army 
or camp. As usual, the reviews are an im- 
portant feature of the number. We may 
specially mention: Platt’s new edition of the 
“Odyssey,” by D. B. Monro; Batiffol’s work on 
the Athanasian ‘‘ Syntagma Doctrinae,” by A. 
Robertson ; Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Problems in Greek 
History,” by R. W. Macan; Smith’s Cata- 
logue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the 
British Museum, by Miss Eugénie Sellers ; and 
Murray’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology, by 
Prof. kf H. Middleton. 


WE have received a print of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Greek Indirect Negative,” revently read before 
the London Philological Society by Mr. E. R. 
Wharton, of Jesus College, Oxford. In this he 
endeavours to show, by a classified series of 
examples—(1) that primarily and essentially 7 
is not a negative or prohibitive particle, but 
an interrogative ; (2) that many uf- sentences 
which are at present printed as assertions might 
better be printed as questions; and (3) that 
even in other cases the apparent negation con- 
tains or pre-supposes an interrogative meaning. 
As he observes, “‘ the Greeks increasingly loved 
dubitantius logui—to view facts as po ibilities.” 
And thus he would explain the well-known 
line (Soph. Aj. 1231), 37 od8t dv rod pndiv 
avréarns Seep as containing both the assertion, 
“You were worth nothing,” and the question, 
** Was he worth anything *” Incidentally, Mr. 
Wharton throws out the suggestion that u4 
and uf» were originally by-forms, like »i and 
viv, éyé and éyév, since ri uh and ri uhy equally 
mean (like our “Why now?” introducing a 
sentence) ‘‘ of course”; but in practice 4} was 
confined to questions, «jv was not. He is not 
disposed to adopt the view that «4 is identical 
with the accusative of the pronoun of the first 
person, used (as in Virgil’s me, me, adsum qui 
Jeci) to call attention to the speaker. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


He ugnic Socrery.—(Monday, Oct. 17.) 


Pror. Jess, president, in the chair.—Miss 
Eugénie Sellars read a paper on three Attic 
lekythi, found at Eretria, and now in the National 
useum at Athens. They were of the finest 


int of view of mythology, the subjects being 
Hemario Odysseus and the Sirens, Odysseus 
and Circe, and Heracles and Atlas. The paper, 
which will appear in the next number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, dealt fully with the vases 
themselves, and with their relation to other vases, 
and to works of sculpture treating of the same 
subjects. In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Cecil Smith expressed the opinion that the Sirens 
in Greek art were frequently mistaken for Harpies, 
and put forward the view that the winged figures 
in the so-called Harpy tomb in the British Museum 
were more probably Sirens.—The hon. secretary 
read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jevons, on “‘ Iron in 
Homer,’’ which went to show—(1) that it is 
opposed to the facts of the case to say that iron is 
more common in the Odyssey than in the J/iad or in 
the later lays of the Z/iad than in the older; (2) 
that the Homeric poems must be placed in the 
Iron Age, but at the very beginning of it; (3) that 
if Homer lived in the Mycenaean period iron must 
have been known in that period; and (4), that if 
iron was not known in that period, then even the 
oldest lays must be of later date. Sir Frederick 
Pollock expressed approval of the common-sense 
line taken in the paper, and maintained the view 
that Homer was certainly written in the Iron Age. 
As to the distance between the Trojan War and 
the age of the poems, it might be compared with 
the distance between the age of Charlemagne 
and writers of the Charlemagne legends. It 
was possible that the frequent reference to 
bronze weapons in the poems was conventional, 
and a survival of poetic tradition. Mr. Frank 
Carter referred in some detail to the passages 
where iron is mentioned respectively in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and argued that the later date of 
the Odyssey might be inferred from them. It 
was clear that the poet of the Jliad regarded his 
audience as not acquainted with the working of 
iron to any degree of finish or in large masses. 
Dr. Leaf expressed his general concurrence in Mr. 
Jevons’s views, but contended that the fact of no 
iron being found in the shaft-graves at Mycenae 
did not necessarily imply that the Homeric poems 
had no relation to Mycenaean discoveries, his view 
being that, though certainly later than the shaft- 
graves, the poems were yet contemporary with the 
later Mycenaean period when iron had come into 
use. Sir Charles Newton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
and Mr. Penrose also took part in the discussion. 


Vixine Cius.—( Thursday, Oct. 18.) 


Tue Herfst Foy (Harvest Festival), the first Thing 
of the first session of the Viking Club—a social 
and literary society of Orcadians and Shetlanders 
was held in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Thomas-street. The Honorary Jarl, Dr. John Rae, 
presided, and, in a few spirited remarks, declared 
the club opened. Although an Orkney man by 
birth, he could not claim Viking descent, but had, 
nevertheless, shown their spirit of discovery and 
daring in his several arduous expeditions to the 
Arctic regions, which, he trusted, was a sufficient 
qualification to fill the post of Jarl of the Vikin 

Club. — Mrs. Jessie M. E. Saxby, the Shetlan 

novelist and writer, then read a paper on ‘“ Birds 
of Omen,’’ confining her remarks to the two birds 
best known in Shetland—viz., the corbie or raven 
and the katyogle or owl, illustrating her subject 
with numerous instances of Orkney and Shetland 
folklore re ing these two birds. The raven was 
sacred to the Allfather Odin, and was the device 
on the banner of Jarl Sigurd at the battle of 
Clontarf in Ireland. The owl was consecrated to 
the Goddess of Wisdom. From Odin came the 
strong hand which made the sea-kings masters of 
men; from Pallas Athena came the mighty mind 
which made the Greeks a living power for all time. 
The raven in Shetland is supposed to be able to 
assume any form, and the owl to be the inhabitant 
of another world in di - When ravens are 
seen fighting in the air and calling ‘‘ —_ -— * 
it is expected that some one is going to die. The 
owl is considered a bird of illomen. In conclusion, 
Mrs. Saxby made an appeal that, for the sake of 
associations revered and cherished, the raven and 
owl should be spared to haunt the hills and rocks, 
and add the poetry of superstitious legend to the 
wild beauty of our Isles.—Among the papers to be 





workmanship, and extremely interesting from the 


read during the session may be mentioned ‘‘ Udal 








and Feudal,”’ by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, foreign 
secretary of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
‘Scandinavian Art in Great Britain,’? by Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, Rhind Lecturer in Archaeology ; 
and ‘Shetland Folklore and the Old Creed of the 
Teutons,’”’ by Dr. Karl Blind. 








FINE ART. 


The History and Practice of Illuminating. By 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. (Cambridge : 
University Press.) 


Ir would perhaps not be a very high com- 
pliment to this, the latest book on the 
subject, to say that it isin many respects the 
best that has yet appeared in English. Tho 
French and Italian works on illuminated 
MSS., though occasionally excellent, and 
for the most part accurate, are not sufli- 
ciently comprehensive. This one is ro- 
markably comprehensive, as might be 
expected from the well-known tastes and 
acquirements of the author, and, considering 
the vast mass of materials with which it has 
to deal, remarkably accurate. The subject, 
usually considered to be a very special one, 
has been made observably wider than its 
title, so as to include, indeed, much that 

receded and led up toit. The distinction 
Sennen illustration and illumination, how- 
ever, might have been drawn a little more 
carefully, as the two subjects are really not 
quite synonymous or co-extensive. Itistrue 
there is an intimate relationship between 
the words. Both signify an act of throwing 
light upon some object, yet in point of 
historical fact the difference in their applica- 
tion is enormous. The whole department 
of knowledge relating to the art of 
writing is very extensive, and has been 
extensively, and in certain directions 
exhaustively, dealt with. Books are but 
one section, and MSS. but a portion of this 
section, and illuminated MSS. again merely 
a species of the latter. All illustrated MSS. 
are by no means to be considered as 
within the category of illuminated MSS. 
For this reason it may be objected that 
however interesting the history of Egyptian, 
or Greek, or ante-Imperial book-illustration 
may be, it does not correctly fall within the 

rovince of this work. To speak of illum- 
ination in classical times is, to say the least of 
it, to put a strain upon the definition of 
illumination. The mere light throwing of 
pictorial illustration in colours, and even the 
occasional finishing with dull gold and 
silver inks, does not mean illumination in 
the sense implied by Theophilus or Cennini 
or Le Bégue. Nor is it by any means 
proven from any extant examples that the 
ancients, as we call those highly civilised 
nations who lived in pre-Uhristian times, 
really practised the art : 

‘*Ch’ alluminare ¢ chiamata in Parisi.’’ 

Allowing, however, the author’s definition 
to cover this distinction, and, therefore, to 
efface the objection, still we may ask: Why 
in an otherwise profusely illustrated book, 
the chapters relating to the important and 
deeply interesting subject of ancient books 
and modes of writing should be left utterly 
without illustrations. Surely they have an 
equal claim with the rest to such an indul- 





gence. It was hardly fair to the author’s 
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whole subject that the most archaistic and 
therefore presumably least familiar portion of 
it should be thus ignored by the artist. It 
should have been treated at least as respect- 
fully as the rest of the book. Indeed, on 
the ground of antiquity alone, it has a claim 
to the greater deference and attention. If 
neglect of this portion be disrespectful, the 
kind of attention shown to the rest is 
not flattering. We should scarcely have 
expected, in a work issued from the press 
of a great university, and written by an 
author who occupies the position of a teacher 
in that university, that the mode of illus- 
tration by a crambe biscoctum of second-hand 
blocks would have been tolerated. The 
work absolutely demanded illustration of 
the best class, by the latest and most 
approved processes, facsimiles, and auto- 
types, which should render it the standard 
work on the subject. Instead of this, we 
have a series of ordinary engravings, neither 
facsimiles nor specially scholarly produc- 
tions, already well known, borrowed from a 
still more popular work. We do not 
recommend chromolithography, because of 
its frequent and deplorable insufficiency. 
Yet the works of Bastard, Louandre, 
Labarte, Mantz, and others, do give some 
notion of illuminated books. They at least 
enable the student to form a tolerably just 
idea of different schools, if not of technical 
details—of Byzantine work of the tenth 
eentury, English of the eleventh, German 
of the twelfth, French of the fourteenth, 
Netherlandish or Italian of the fifteenth— 
when, perhaps, these schools were typical, 
and so do really afford considerable help 
to the student. Still it is an expen- 
sive and uncertain method. But in these 
days of facsimile reproduction, with 
Armand - Durand, Dujardin, Dixon, and 
other processes, most of which are excel- 
lent, and already employed by the greatest 
authorities for similar work, and with, 
moreover, the inexhaustible stores of our 
public libraries within reach, it does seem a 
pity that a standard and scholarly work 
should not have had illustrations suitable to 
its rank. No doubt, these engravings were 
right enough in their place as popular 
embellishments to a popular history; but 
here we need something better. It is dis- 
appointing, after what the author says of 
the importance of English illumination 
several times in the course of its career, not 
to seo some typical and well selected 
examples of it, taken from the stores of our 
great national and cathedral libraries. 
Joming to the writer’s more especial 
province, we are convinced of his more 
than necessary qualifications for the task 
of dealing with it. What faults he has lie 
on the bookish side. He has now and then 
in the matter of illumination trusted some 
of his authorities a little too implicitly. 
He has done a great deal in the personal 
examination of MSS., which is an indis. 
pensable qualification in a writer about 
them. But, after all, it is in the literary 
antiquities that he is most at home. He 
instructs us from ancient and classical 
sources with good effect: for example, 
when he tells us that Pliny’s story about 
Eumenes of Pergamos being the inventor 
of parchment (pergamena) is an error. Pliny 


is responsible for, we fear, many other 
errors. It is almost as hard to unbelieve 
the old story of the jealousy of Eumenes 
against Ptolemy as to believe that the 
Alexandrian library was not burnt by Omar. 
Yet it is now generally agreed that this also 
is a venerable canard. 

When Prof. Middleton expresses an 
opinion of his own, it is generally such as 
we can all, or nearly all, agree with. For 
example, in the case of the Victoria Psalter. 
No one can feel anything but respect for the 
industry, enthusiasm, and skill of the late 
Owen Jones; but our author’s criticism of 
the Psalter is perfectly just. Prof. Middleton 
alludes to the ancient Roman practice of 
keeping books in boxes or presses, not 
visible, as in our modern bookcases. He 
speaks of its continuance in the one great 
library in Europe which all travellers desire 
to see, and which they so often visit without 
seeing, or without being rightly aware that 
they have seen. In fact, all the printed 
books and MSS. in the Vatican are still 
preserved in presses, or drawers, or cases 
with richly decorated fronts and covers— 
kept closed, so that the visitor only sees a 
superbly ornamented apartment or suite of 
apartments—the great features of which 
are painted ceilings, enriched panels, 
statues, and pictures, but not books and MSS, 
Even the exhibition cases are usually 
covered so as to look like richly inlaid 
tables, and are passed by, though they 
contain treasures such as the Codex Vati- 
canus and the illuminated Dante. Only 
when one of these covers is lifted does the 
visitor to the Vatican Library truly realise 
that it is the great historic treasure-house 
of which he has read. Persons have gone 
to Rome almost for the purpose of seeing 
the books, and have traversed the whole 
library without the remotest idea of its 
locality. 

Prices of ancient books are referred to. 
Thus, Aristotle gave the value of £750 in 
Attic gold for an autograph MS. of 
Speusippus; and another MS., supposed to 
be in the handwriting of Virgil, was sold 
in early Imperial times for £20. It would 
be exciting to see the competition for the 
latter if it should ever turn up at Sotheby’s, 
Christie’s, or elsewhere. It would put Mr. 
Quaritch on his mettle. The old and long- 
continued practice of dictating an author to 
a room full of copyists (slaves at Rome, 
monks in the mediaeval scriptorium, and 
paid clerks in the sixteenth century) enabled 
prae-typographic publishers to bring out 
considerable editions of a popular author at 
a moderate cost. Thus a copy of Martial’s 
Epigrams was published by Tryphon & Co., 
the great firm whose well-frequented shop 
was the attraction of Roman dilettanti, for 
about eighteenpence. Even still cheaper 
work was done. As to amount of pro- 
duction, the Emperor Augustus is said to 
have suppressed an edition of Ovid’s poems 
consisting of a thousand copies. At a later 
time—the sixteenth century—Vespasiano de’ 
Bisticci, an Italian book agent and contractor 
for the supply of MSS., who, indeed sup- 
plied the great amateurs and princes of his 
timo, relates that in twenty-two months, by 
the labours of forty-five copyists, he fur- 
nished no fewer than two hundred important 














volumes for the Medicean Library. Upon 
the question of the antiquity of paper, Prof. 
Middleton justly holds Pliny again og 
an error. We are constantly finding Pliny 
in this predicament as to matter of fact. 
Yet for all that, we could ill spare the 
wonderful collection of old-world traditions, 
beliefs, and legends from a still more re- 
mote antiquity, which we know and pore 
over as the Natural History of industrious, 
but uncritical, C. Plinius Secundus, who, by 
the way, was Pliny the First, or the elder. 
The younger Pliny, who writes the letters 
to Tacitus and others, was his nephew. 
Paper, as wo learn from recent discoveries, 
was in use in Egypt as far back as 2300 
B.c., and not merely, as old Pliny thought, 
from the time of Alexander the Great. ‘he 
ancients, it appears, knew more about pens 
and inks than they usually have credit for. 
The Greeks made silver and other metallic 
pens, and Latin MSS. show a_ great 
variety of inks—red, purple, green, blue, 
silver, and gold. The great Floreffe Bible 
in the British Museum shows the skill of the 
penman in the twelfth century in the 
use of this mode of decoration ; and in some- 
what later times it was no unusual thin 
for scribes to annotate their texts in colour 
inks, red, green, violet, blue, using each 
colour for a distinct class of notes, historical, 
biographical, geographical, &c. Scientific 
works are often made exceedingly attractive 
by coloured diagrams, chronologies by 
architectural arcades and ornamental panels. 
Of course it is not our business to go 
minutely through this vast collection of 
notes on illumination and miniature art. We 
may agree to differ from Prof. Middleton 
as to the definition of illumination, and we 
may be allowed to look upon illumination 
and miniature as distinct arts—which have 
been often combined—but the history of 
either of which does not completely cover 
that of the other. Mr. Middleton’s notes 
are so very copious that it is scarcely wonder- 
ful if now and then he is led astray. He 
speaks of the Bedford Missal. He certainly 
knows that the MS. he refers to is not a 
missal at all. Itis time to cease from the 
ignorant blunders of the eighteenth century. 
Jacquemart de Hesdin is made by the mis- 
spelling of his surname to perpetuate tho 
mistakes of Waagen and Father Cahier. 
It might have been stated that the Triptych 
possessed by Mr. Willett is actually a 
miniature painting on vellum. Cardinal 
Marino Grimani was the nephew, not tho 
brother, of Domenico. It appears, from the 
mention of Jarry, as if the author thought 
he was a miniature painter; whereas Robert, 
or some other miniaturist, usually executed 
the flowers in his MSS., Jarry only doing 
the pen-work, which, in its way, is faultless. 
But fault-finding is disagreeable. With 
regard to the technical part of the volume, as 
it consists almost entirely of transcripts from 
Mrs. Merrifield, Jehan le Bogue, Theophilus, 
Cennini, and other books well known to the 
student, to criticise it would be simply to 
criticise them. They are useful, but it 
would have given an additional interest to 
this section if the writer had brought for- 
ward new matter—had, for example, pointed 
out MSS. which are instructive to the 
student as showing, from the actual condition 
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of the miniatures or illuminations themselves, 
the method followed by the artist. As for 
instance, the Mandeville = or the 
Roman de Meliadus in the British Museum, 
or the many other MSS. which the cata- 
logues of that library, the Bodley, and our 
university libraries refer to as unfinished, in 
order that with the very work before him 
he might realise or contradict the state- 
ments of his authors, and learn solidly and 
practically for himself. 

We might have given more reasons for 
such objections as have been made to Prof. 
Middleton’s view of the antiquity of 
illumination, and also to his definition of 
the term, but this would have necessitated 
the presentment of alternatives and des 
pieces justificatives, for which the present is 
not the place. Notwithstanding, however, 
a few blemishes, we gladly acknowledge 
the very interesting and instructive character 
of this compendious essay; and, to recur 
once mre to Pliny, we are reminded of 
certain words bearing on the difficulties and 
labour of such undertakings. In his Preface 
to the Natural History, he says: ‘‘ Res 
ardua vetustis novitatem dare, novis auctori- 
tatem, obsoletis nitorem, obscuris lucem, 
fastiditis gratiam, dubiis fidem.” We 
believe, however, that the author is equal 
to the task; and hence we may trust that, 
when revised and reprinted with suitable 
and worthy illustrations, this History of 
Illumination miay become, in his very 
capable hands, what the student has a right 
to expect—a reliable and standard work on 
the subject. 





Joun W. Braptey. 








OBITUARY. 
JOSIAH GILBERT. 


THERE diced a few weeks ago—and his death, 
in the dull season, passed with singularly little 
comment—a writer on art of very serious merit, 
one who relied for his influence, not upon 
fluency or sentiment, but upon learning and 
discrimination. His infiuence was therefore 
slight ; it was not given to Josiah Gilbert to 
exercise that fascination over the public which 
has been used conspicuously by writers far less 
solidly endowed. Josiah Gilbert, who lived 
and died in the Eastern counties—his house was 
Marden Ash, Ongar—was the son of Ann 
Taylor, and the nephew of perhaps the most 
famous of the several famous Isaac Taylors. 
He was one of the few instances of an orthodox 
dissenter with a serious care for pictorial or 
other art. One or two books of his, connected 
as much with travel as with art, made him 
known in a measure at the circulating libraries ; 
Cadore: or, Titian’s Country was interesting 
alike to the lovers of Nature and the students 
of great painting. But it is especially by his 
little recognised book on Landscape that he 
deserves to be remembered. With modern 
landscape it does not deal at all, but its study 
of early Flemings, early Germans, the Italians 
themselves even, down to Titian, is valuable and 
exhaustive. Temperate in expression, and not 
& page of it dictated by violent prejudice or 
uoreasoning prepossessions, Josiah Gilbert's 
Landscape will outlast some treatises on the 
subject which for a generation have becu 
popular. The writer, who amassed his material 
m quietude and dealt with it at leisure, died 
ataripe age. He was eight-and-seventy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PITHOM, RAAMSES, AND (OR) ON. 
London : Oct. 10, 1892. 

Although the Hebrew text of Exodus i. 11 
gives two “‘ store cities,” Pithom and Raamses, 
the Greek version adds—‘‘ On, which is called 
Heliopolis.” At the recent Congress of 
Orientalists, Prof. Mahaffy drew attention to 
this fact, as clearly intended to localise the 
region in which the Israelites were employed. 
Manetho assigns their work in the quarries of 
Turra. Josephus describes them as construct- 
ing the pyramids. In no case is there any 
allusion to the North-eastern Delta. 

There is a very interesting MS. map in the 
British Museum, ascribed to the well-known 
patriarch Chrysanthus. It is bilingual—Arabic 
and Greek. Meuqis is el Gizeh ; BaBvAwy — Masr; 
HAvovrokis = el-Matarieh. The name Panesons 
appears twice—on the west side of the Nile, 
opposite Babylon, and again on the east side, 
about ten miles to the south of Old Cairo. 
This part of the map, about 5 X 7 inches, can 
be found reproduced by me in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology (December, 
1885). In spite of the evidence thus offered 
for an independent Raamses, it seems to me 
that the Greek of the Septuagint (/. c.)—rfv re 
Tle:Oy xai ‘Pauecon nal “Qu, h éstw ‘HAwbroAis— 
refers to only two places, not to three. The 
xai after ‘Pay-oo7 introduces the geographical 
gloss, which may, indeed, have been added to 
the text in the earliest centuries of the Christian 
era. It should be preceded by a comma, 
The two names, Pithom and Raamses, were 
Egyptian. It was natural to explain the second 
as ‘‘On, which is called Heliopolis,” for the 
benefit of Hellenistic Jews or early Christians, 
to whom one of these names would carry no 
distinctive meaning. In the same way this 
map of Chrysanthus gives three names for 
Medinet el-Fayoum, adding to the Arabic both 
Kpoxode:Awv TMoAts and Apaowon. 

In regard to Pitnom, there is no question 
that Hebrew tradition, as represented by Saadia, 
born in the Fayoum in A.D. 892, and the Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited it in A.D. 1173, 
identified this ‘‘lake-district,’ its canal of 
Joseph, aud grain-reserves with the city or 
province Pi-Tum. Whether this tradition was 
as old as the Hebrew text of Exodus in its 
present form, or a later invention, may be 
matter for discussion. At all events, the 
literary wealth of this region, which has 
furnished scholars with thousands of papyri 
from the earliest epochs to the tenth century 
A.D., has fixed the attention of the world on 
its unique physical features and topographical 
advantages. 

A new map of the Fayoum, on the scale of 
1 to 100,000, has been published by the Public 
Works Ministry of Egypt at the moderate price 
of four shillings. My friend, Lieut. Col. Ross, 
must forgive my expression of doubt whether 
the novel form in which many names appear 
will be accepted by European geographers, 
but scholars will appreciate his careful trans- 
literation. CoPpE WHITEHOUSE. 








AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYP%. 
London: Oct. 18, 1892. 
In his last letter Mr. Petrie suggests that 
‘‘the subject may now rest”; but, in that 
letter, he makes three statements which ought 
not to pass without comment: 
‘* The answers to Mr. Torr’s last paragraph have 
appeared in previous letters of mine.”’ 
That is not so. If any of your readers care to 
look through the correspondence, they will see 
that Mr. Petrie has not answered the questions 
which I repeated in that paragraph. 
The dating of vases which I laid down in ///ahun, 
and have since reaflirmed in a recent letter, has 
been challenged by the quotation of one other vase.”’ 





As a matter of fact, that dating has been 
challenged on four grounds—(1) Because Mr. 
Petrie’s premises do not necessarily lead to his 
conclusions; (2) because false-necked vases 
with patterns on them are represented in the 
tomb of Ramessu ITI., and must, therefore, have 
been in use two centuries after the date 
assigned by Mr. Petrie to all similar false- 
necked vases; (3) because one of these vases 
was found in the tomb of a grandson of 
Pinetchem, and must therefore have been buried 
four centuries after the said date; (4) because 
Mr. Petrie takes no account of the close con- 
nexion between these vases and the genuine 
Greek vases of the seventh century B.c. Mr. 
Petrie’s statement implies that the dating has 
been challenged on the third ground only. 
‘We now learn that the needful history of this 
vase cannot, or must not, be stated.”’ 

The history of this vase is that it came from the 
tomb of one of tho grandsons of Pinetchem. 
This has been stated; all that has not been 
stated is the name, or names, of the person, or 
persons, who took the vase out of the tomb 
and brought it to England. And there are 
reasons why the name, or names, should be 
withheld. Nobody would imagine that the 
needful history of a vase consisted of somebody’s 
name. Crcit Torr. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TuE exhibitions to open next week include 
those of Messrs. Tooth and Mr. McLean, next 
door to one another in the Haymarket; and «a 
collection of Early Flemish and Dutch Masters, 
at the Japanese Gallery, in New Bond-street. 


THE new fine art annual, Zuropean Pictures 
of the Year, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. early in November. The work will con- 
tain ebout 120 reproductions of the principal 
continental pictures of 1892, forming a com- 
panion to Royal Academy Pictures. 

Messrs. PERCIVAL & Co. announce a volume 
of Technical Hssays, by members of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, with a preface 
by Mr. William Morris. 


Mr. STANLEY LITTLE not long ago repub- 
lished, from the enterprising Sussex newspaper 
in which it first appeared, an essay upon a 
group of painters whom he denominates ‘‘ The 
Wealden School.” This appellation is bestowed 
by the thoughtful and likewise enthusiastic 
essayist, in virtue partly of the place of residence 
of the landscape painters selected, and in 
virtue also of what he considers to be their 
common aim, or at all events their common 
subject. Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Mark Fisher, and 
Mr. Léon Little are naturally prom inent 
members of the ‘‘ school” described. Doubt- 
less they have something in common ; but it is 
a question whether Mr. Stanley Little, in his 
interesting papers, attaches quite sufficient 
importance to what we may describe as their 
common derivation from that French landscape 
school which happens at the moment to 
be fashionable, and which possesses a certain 
legitimate attractiveness, far from exhaustive 
and final though its achievements may be. 


Amon the exhibitions with which the picture 
season has opened, somewhat prematurely, that 
of Miss Dering Courtois, at the Maddox-street 
Galleries, has been almost the only one that 
has had any individuality or interest ; and Miss 
Courtois’s, we are bound to say, would have 
gained very considerably in importance and 
artistic value had she waited to include a larger 
number of works in which something beyond 
quickness of observation and dexterity of 
bandling were noticeable. In other words, it 
would have been better if Miss Courtois had 
bided her time, and put before us at last an 
array of thoroughly considered canvases rather 
than of merely engaging impressions. The 
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lady has gifts; and among them is the faculty 
of indicating, even in her slighter sketches, the 
aspect and gesture of gentlewomen. One 
sketch of a young woman seated at a piano 
has been found to combine, in a rare degree, 
actualité and good taste. Only two really im- 
portant works graced the somewhat hasty 
exhibition of the works of this interestin 
artist: one of them a rural subject that h 
been seen at the Paris Salon, and another the 
very realistic and thoroughgoing canvas of a 
hospital ward at Lincoln, which won the con- 
spicuous encomiums of a great daily paper 
directly the work was on view in last year’s 
Royal Academy. Miss Dering Courtois will 
be heard of again; but that she may be heard 
of to her advantage, it is necessary that her 
efforts shall proceed beyond the stage of the 
sketch. 


THE STAGE. 
Tux turn of the month is the period fixed upon 
for the production of ‘‘ King Lear,” which it 
need hardly be said must be the leading event 
of the theatrical season, not only or even 
chiefly because of the effects made to ensure a 
spectacular success, but more especially by 
reason of the opportunity the play affords to 
the artist who, whatever may be the variations 
in his own performances or in the public taste, 
cannot possibly be accounted other than the 
greatest English actor of his time. The Lear 
of Mr. Irving may be expected to compare 
favourably with that which was a really not- 
able performance of the past at the Princess’s 
a round dozen of years ago—we mean the 
representation of Lear by a leading legitimate 
actor of America, Mr. Edwin Booth. 


WE have been informed that there is about 
to be organised in the elegant and charming 
Princes Hall, in Piccadilly, a series of music- 
hall performances, given under conditions of 
reasonable refinement. Afternoon tea, in other 
words, is to take the place of spirits and tobacco. 
The pot-house element will banished—the 
very thing that still makes a visit to the 
ordinary music hall an adventure not agreeable 
in all respects to many men, and agreeable to 
no women except to those—the piteously de- 
luded—who imagine themselves most fashion- 
able when they are most unsexed. This 
contemplated innovation will be extremely 
welcome, and is entirely sensible. There is no 
shadow of reason why we may not enjoy the 
humane and finished art of Mr. Chevalier, the 
grace of Miss Florence Levey, the magnetism 
of Miss Lottie Collins, without being obliged to 
seek them in an atmosphere as vitia: and 
intolerable as that of a painter’s smoking party. 


Wirn_ reference to a note in the ACADEMY of 
lust week, a correspondent writes to us that the 
drama entitled ‘‘The Home Wreck,” written 
by the late Stirling Coyne upon the story of 
noch Arden, which was first produced at the 
Surrey Theatre in 1869, was revived at the 
Hf{olborn Theatre in the spring of 1873, with 
Mr. Creswick in the part of the hero, and Miss 
Carlisle in that of the heroine. So far as our 
correspondent knows, it has not been produced 
since—at any rate, not in London. 


MUSIC. 
“KUGENE ONEGIN. 
Tue production of Tschaikowski’s “ Eugene 


Onegin” at the New Olympic Theatre on 
Monday night, as the opening opera of Signor 
Lago’s season, was an event of some interest. 
The composer has written much for the stage, 
but with the exception of his “ Mazeppa,” 
played once or twice in the provinces by a 
small Russian company some few seasons back, 
no opera of his has been heard in England. It 
js curious to note, too, that, while he has written 





at least five symphonies, not one has been | weighted in his part. M. Oudin as Eugene was 


given here, although the composer paid us a 


visit in 1888, and again in 1889, and had the 


Philharmonic orchestra at his disposal. Tschai- 
kowski ranks among the principal composers of 
young Russia, and the opportunity of hearing 
his opera was therefore welcome. ‘“ Eugene 
Onegin” was originally produced at St. Peters- 
burg in 1884. The libretto, an English version of 
which has been prepared—though it was not 
strictly followed—for the London performance 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland Edwards, is derived 
from a poem by Pushkin, which enjoys a certain 
reputation. Judged from a high dramatic 
standard, the libretto is weak ; but then it must 
be remembered that Tschaikowski describes his 
work only as “ Lyrical Scenes.” Really, how- 
ever, it must be regarded as an opera. The 
story is a simple one. Tatiana, the heroine of 
the tale, falls desperately in love with Onegin : 
that is the substance of the first act. In the 
second, Onegin fights a duel with his friend 
Lenski, in consequence of a mild flirtation with 
Olga, fiancée of the latter; the duel scene is 
the one dramatic moment of the act. In the 
third and last act, Onegin finds Tatiana married 
to another ; and an interview between the two, 
in which duty conquers emotion and the 
unhappy lover is dismissed with an eternal 
farewell, forms again a highly dramatic close. 
As for the rest of the opera, there are songs, 
concerted music, and choruses ; these, however, 
do not retard the action of the piece, which as 
a matter of fact does not exist. Much of this 
music is of excellent character. The melodies 
have a melancholy Slavonic cast. The harmonies 
and rhythms are quaint and clever, and the 
orchestration is always picturesque; but at 
certain moments, as for example the senti- 
mental song sung by Lenski before the duel, 
and the tawdry ballad sung by Prince Gremio, 
Tatiana’s husband, in the last act, one is carried 
back to the days of the old-fashioned opera. 
Nous avons changé tout cela: Wagner taught 
composers the proper province of music in 
connection with the stage ; and Tschaikowski, 


excellent: his acting was forcible, yet not 
exaggerated, and he sang well, though, possibly 
from arduous rehearsals, his voice had noi its 
proper brilliancy. The orchestra was under 
the careful direction of Mr. H. J. Woods. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


| THe Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts com- 
| nomen on October 15, when the programme 
included two novelties. The first was Mr. C. A. 
Lidgey’s Ballade for Orchestra (Op. 7), after 
Doré’s picture, “ A Day Dream.” The youthful 
composer has produced a tone-picture of pleasing 
| character, and effective in its lights and shades. 
The so-called ‘“‘ Love” theme is decidedly grace- 
ful. That Mr. Lidgey should have been 
inspired by a painting is all very well, but 
modern composers are too fond of calling atten- 
tion to the source of their inspiration. Chopin 
gave no clue to his four Ballades. Mr. Lidgey’s 
promising work was well received. The other 
novelty was M. André Wormser’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Les Lupercales,” in which by the aid 
of tones he seeks to portray processions of 
priests, and vestals, and devotees armed with 
whips, scourging all whom they meet. Music 
has been pressed into many a strange service by 
French composers since the time of Berlioz, 
whose genius always saved him in his most 
dangerous flights. M. Wormser’s music is 
characteristic and decidedly clever, but scarcely 
art in the highest sense. M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann performed Beethoven’s Concerto in 
C minor, but spoilt much of it by his tricky 
| playing, and by the use of the soft pedal con- 
| trary to the composer's directions. And why 
| did he interpolate something between the Ist 
| and 2nd movements, and spoil Beethoven’s bold 
| key-contrast of C minor followed by E major ? 
|For solos he played Chopin’s Nocturne in G 
| minor (Op. 37, No. 1) and Rondo (Op. 16) ; 
| the latter is one of the few commonplace pro- 
| ductions of Chopin. M. de Pachmann dis- 























though in no sense an imitator of the great | played his usual delicate touch and finished 
reformer, shows in his best moments how well | technique, and was enthusiastically received. 
he understands and feels what ought to be done. | M. Oudin was the vocalist, and sang tastefully 
The “Tatiana duel” and closing scenes are | songs by Gounod, Grieg, and Chaminade. The 
admirable in structure, development, and feel- | programme included Sir A. Sullivan’s, “In 
ing. Tschaikowski seems like a man who has | Memoriam,” and Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8, 
not quite made up his mind. While pressing | both of which were admirably rendered under 
forward, he cannot help, like one of old, casting | Mr. Manns’s able direction. 

a lingering look backwards, and the result,in| M. SiivrnskI gave a Pianoforte Recital at St. 
consequence, is not satisfactory. The composer, | James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The pro- 
however, by means of his great talent and | gramme was by no means a hackneyed one. It 
skilled pen, has contrived to make his acts end | commenced with Paderewski’s difficult A minor 
well—and more than that, to make each in turn | Variations, which were rendered with much 
more exciting. The consequence of this is that, | delicacy and feeling. The reading of Chopin’s 
though there are dull moments in the opera, | D flat Nocturne was correct but cold, and that 
yet, asa whole, it is certainly not dull. And, | of the A flat Valse (Op. 34) lacked brilliancy. 
again, it is the work of an accomplished and |The C sharp Scherzo was, however, played in a 
spirituel composer, and, as a specimen of modern | most effective manner; the middle “ Chorale ” 
stage music, well deserves a hearing. The perfor- | section with its delicate figuration was given 
mance was not all that could be desired, especially | with proper repose and dream-like delicacy. 
as regards the orchestral playing. Miss Fanny | Eight numbers of Schumann's Fantasiestiicke 
Moody is not altogether suited to the réle of | followed; of these the most satisfactory were 
Tatiana ; but she sang and acted with com- | “ In der Nacht” and “ Fabel.” The programme 
mendable taste and earnestness. Miss Lily | included pieces by Handel, Schubert, and Liszt. 
Moody looked extremely well as the light- | As an exponent of the last-named composer, 
hearted Olga. Mr. Iver McKay was over- | M. Slivinski has already displayed his skill. 


N ATIO N AL APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
FOR MUTUAL PROVIDENT PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. £4,000,000. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


The Next Division of Projits will be made as at 20th November, 1892, 
and all persons now insuring will participate. 
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THE 

SKETCHES from EASTERN DRYBI IRGI | EDITION 
HISTORY. By TEEODOR NOLDEKE, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Strassburg. 


Translated by JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. OF THE 


The MEMORABILIA of JESUS, W A y ERLE \ N Q \ ELS 
commonly called the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By ' 
WILLIAM WYNNE PEYTON, Minister of Free 


Seth priee toe oa ny? NB Large crown Sv") To be completed in Twenty-five Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, and published 
Monthly, commencing 1st November, 1892. 














HYMNS: their History and De- ; 
caf Gost Inlists. By BOUMDSLZ, Mal adams Price Bs. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 
a EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 
DRAWING and ENGRAVING. 


A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. 

















pes amg theme csp mne ngyumten Bocas ae This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample Glossaries and Indices 
Author. Feap. 4to, cloth. Un the press, | @0d will be Illustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by the following 
Artists :-— 
A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. CHARLES GREEN. HUGH THOMSON. LOCKHART BOGLE. 
By THOMAS KIRKUP. Crown 6vo, doth, |, | += GORDON BROWNE. H. M. PAGET. | GEORGE HAY, R.S.A. 
PAUL HARDY. JOHN WILLIAMSON. | ©. M. HARDIE, A.R.8.A. 
| y. +ET. GODFREY C. HINDLEY. W. H. OVEREND. 
JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of) WALTER PAGET < . ‘aaaeD. 
GEOLOGY. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Edited by | FRANK DADD. WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. STANLEY BERKELEY. 





A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. B.A., F.G.8. Illustrated, | cieenininniaipmanamned 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 





There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 Copies for 
MARRIAGE and FAMILY RE-| Frngland and America, specially printed on Hand-made Paper, price 15s. 


LATIONS : a Manual of Practical Law. By NEVILL | 





GEARY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, | In the press. net each volume. 
RAILWAYS: a Manual of Prac- | Prospectuses, Handbills, Showcards, &c., may be had on 
a ee ee eee aay =~ a cg | application to the Publishers. 








spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of the Waverley Novels that have been 
brought before the public, it has been for a long time a cherished intention of the 
Publishers to produce a Sranparp Eprrtion of the character and form now embodied in 


NEW N vO VELS. the Dryburgh Edition. 

THE LAST TOUCHES and other | The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it is not surprising that in previous 
pa ag he W. K. CLIFFORD, | Crown, 8% o, | editions errors have crept in unobserved ; and that in passing through many hands (both 
of Editors and Printers) certain supposed improvements and alterations have been mado 
A TANGLED WEB. By Lady upon tho text. To produce in perfect correctness Scorr’s own authorised text has been 
ee mi" pres. | the object aimed at in the present edition, involving ia its execution the most careful 
| collation—in fact, word for word—with the InreRLEAvED Cory on which Scorr made his 
ALAD or N ct Wu? HDON a last corrections. This copy, in twenty-five large octavo volumes, was acquired along with 

price 62. : (inthe press the Copyright in 1851, and is now in the Publishers’ possession. 
THE DIVERS: a Romance of The Intustrarions form a special feature of this Edition, each Novel having been 
pcania. PY HUME NISBET. Illustrated with Fron- | entrusted to one Artist, in order to secure that harmony and continuity of exprossion sv 


tispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Lin the press- | gssential to successful illustration. They are all engraved on wood under the superiu- 


STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope. tendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper. 


for Children. By LADY LINDSAY. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, | 
wes 5s. [Lan the - S83. 


A STRING of BEADS: Verses: he 

















ath with Frontispiece and Vignette, Crown 8vo, | As regards Tyrocrarity, the printing is from the well-known press of Messrs. R. « K. 
0% Pplice 5s, n the press. a A . % ee 

| Crark, of Edinburgh, and a clear and legible type has been specially cast for this edition 

NE Ww G UID ES. Each volume will contain all the Avrnor’s Inrropuctions anp Nores, and the 


. Additional Norzs, which are copyright, contributed by the late Davin Larne, LL.D., a 
’ 
O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and | ¢,jend of the Author and a well-known antiquary. 


PORTUGAL, Ninth Edition. Gaitdy Revised by | ° 
JOHN LOMAS. illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c. Besides these, a Grossary AnD InpEx will be appended to each volume. The former 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. : 
/has been prepared with great care, and with much valued help from several eminent 
APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE | literary men, and will be found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms, and old and 


to the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Illust 
1992 Edition. Crone tee lentbee = TP rated. | | ygone phrases, frequently used by the Author of Waverley. 





Lonpon AND Evinsurcu: A. & ©. BLACK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 


In a few days, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR'’S DREAM, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 
Now ready, in cloth box, 40s. net. 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 


Miniature Edition printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India Paper, in 8 vols., bound in cloth. 


MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton.. Illustrated by Btchings | AMENOPHIS, and other Poems, Sacred and Secular. By Francis 
and Photogravures from Pictires by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watis, Sir Jo TURNER PALGRAVE. With Vignette after Raphael. Post 8vo. 
Gilbert, Luke Fildes, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Gonzalo Coques, Philipe de Champagne, Maes, | 
fchalken, Murillo, Ghirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Pisano, Giovanni |THE BEAUTIES of NATURE, and the Wonders of the World \ 
Bellini, Borgonone, Walenn, Woolner, M. D. Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca Della Robbia, | Live In. By the Right Hon. Sir ‘JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.8., D.C.L. 
‘Tassaert, Bellanger, Fra Angelico, rt Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched | LL.D. With me oe: Crown 8vo, 63, [Ready ys 
or I *hotograv ured by Norman Hirst, Rhead, C.O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Firmeng, | 
Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan & Swan, Armand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman, W VOLUME OF “THE GLOBE LIBRARY.” 


Printed on John Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper. Columbier 8vo. ‘BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON. Edited by Mowbray Morris. 
EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 epies, 50 of which are for America) printed on John Globe 8vo, 3s 

Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made pape "sy vd the Illustrations on Japanese vellum, £10 10s t. 

wart 0 Nane 1" pe 7 ant on n a) aun e my, %, ne rel “ ENGLISH CITIZEN ” SERIES. 

SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’ s Visits to the Court of | 4 "ew dition, thoroughly Revised, will be issued in Monthly Volumes from October, 1802, 
Fairy Realm. By the Rev. J. ’o, NSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, and Vicar of | 
Danty-in-Clevelend. With about F Tiesteations by C. E. Brock. Crown’ svo. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. “By H. D. Traill. [ October. 

THE EL 

DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Reprinted from the "#4 y,Enic PATS and the LEGISLATURE. By Spencer 

Specteto.. With INustrations by Hugh Thompscn. Crown S8vo, elegant, ml 


Uniform with Cranford” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SHILLING PRIMERS. 
A PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Edith A. Barnett and 
THE LIBRARY. By . Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on Modern H. C. O'NEILL. 18mo, 1s. 

English Llustrated Bocks by AUSTIN DOBEON. New Edition. Crown svo, 4s. 6d NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES. 


Ready. ° 
*.* EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 300 « “a 75 of which are for America) printed on hand= | |U¥RIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited | kgs Yemen. With 
merde super-royal and bound in buckram, 218, net 4 [ Ready. 


THE MAKERS of VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men MEMOIRS of = 4 INDIAN CAREER. By Sir George Campbell. 
of letters. ly Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A., and 2 vols., 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 


30 additional Lilustrations. Medium &vo, bound in half-buckram, elegant, to match THE HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being the 


*The Makers of Florence,” published in 189i. 21s. net. Histo 
* istory of English Poetry from it: innings to the Accession of Kin Tite. B 
Tip lien te Reates tp Sep egee. the Rev. STOPFORD A, BROOKE, MA. With a Map. 2 vols., 8vo. . 
THE DREAM of MAN. By William Watson. Fcap, 8vo, |A TRIP to ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith. 18mo, 3s. [Ready. 


THE POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by Matthew | TIMES.— A miracle of condensation attained without sacrifice of literary grace.” 
ARNOLD. With Stee) Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens, Printed on India paper, and HORS: | SABBATICE. Third Series. By Sir James Stephen. 
mounted on Title. The Text printea on Dutch hand-made. Bound in buckram (uniform 
with Palgrave’s ** Golden Treasury,” &c.). 10s, 6d, net. | Ready. 

*.* This Edition is limited to 2560 copies, 50 of which are for America, POOTPRINTS of STATESMEN d the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
£ COLERIDGE. Ed 4, I TURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. Crown 8vo. 

THE i DY CEES LS ‘BELL. With Portrait. qa, B.:] by qetncticn, Wy ROUND | LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By Montagu 
orth «ec. 

THE PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. An Experiment in ANNALS, of eg te Ed 
a a a a teen PATER. Eee on —_— M.A., B.C.L. | Wn. Luker, Jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster Hayward, F.R.I.B.A. Demy 4to. 

ith an Intre¢uction by t ixtra crown 8vo. 
airie and Rocky Mountain 
STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. By John Richard | THR SOROS FEA ete See cee 
ene eee way ‘THE, CITY-STATE of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITY. By 
NEW N OVELS WARDE FOWLER, Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


HELEN TREVERYAN; or the Ruling Race. “By John Roy. ATLAS of CLASSICAL JSIFTANDaieON, Koi Calg on ofltited, 





Ne Oren. ix ats The coaty he y is bright and interesting. Indian Jife and scenery and Angio- | PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ROME. Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. 
Iné ian types ere Ccscribed wit life-like sincerity and a convincing air of first-hand knowledge.”’ Harv., Author of * Ancient Kome in the Light 2B ent Discoveries.’ 
APPAREN to EN H CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Sermon by 
THE 5 EIE-EEE SUMPTIVE and the HEIR. P mt... | COUNSEL, Rew. C. OLE oe D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. Crown 8vo, 6s. | Heu/y. 
y LAB NDON. Edited b 
DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. LIFE and BOOP, in four Monthy Vctures in LONDON. | y 
| Vol. I.—East Central and South London. 
UNDER PRESSURE. Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa et wp ly 
THEODULI. 2 vols., Globe 8vo, 12s. Ready. | Vol, IV —East London Endenteien. ’ Se 
GLASGOW HERALD—“A \ eed fresh and well-written novel. A very distinct air THE THEORY of WAGES and its APPLICATION to the EIGHT 





a a => <7 and other LABOUR PROBLEMS. By HERBERT M. THOMP- 
) ) | ©) wn Syo. 
NEW VOLUMES OF M. MACMIL a. Are Sane -AND-SIXPEURY SERIES. TALES from TENNYSON'S IDYLLS of the KING. Whetel is 
THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. By Mrs. Oliphant. se by the Rev 8 ilobe 8vo0 

eS 1 rth, Author of “Carrots,” &e. 
THE MARRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. | THE GIRLS and I. By Mrs. Molesworth, 
THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by J. W. PIONERS of SCIENCE. By Professor Oliver Lodge. “With 


Portraits and other Illustrations. Extra crown Svo. 


Hennessy. 
j B.S. us 
DOMBEY ard SON. By Charles Dickens. 52 Illustrations, [/-a/y |FINGER PRINTS. By Francis Galton, F-R.8. With numero 


: : y d Con- 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Chavles Dickens. 65 Miustrations. (0. HBREDIYARY, GENTUS:an Inquiry into its, Laws and.Con 
SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles Dickens, 44Illustrations. [-Ver.! (ead; 
MACMILLAN c CO., LONDON. 
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of reality pervades the entire book. 




















